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P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 


ee lightness of Ballantine’s Ale 
comes as a pleasant surprise to 
those who still think that ale’s on 
the “‘heavy’’ side. 


But it’s the Ballantine flavor that 
has won beer drinkers so completely 

. a flavor so superb that it could 
come only from the very finest of 
ale yeasts. 


BALLANTINE ; 
COtwenius wt a oe 


(id ale preferred by 


million of beer drinkers 


Join the Ballantine regulars in a glass 
today—and chances are you'll de- 
cide that from now on you're an 
ale man yourself. 

Look for the 3-RING trade- 
mark standing for PURITY, BODY, 
FLAVOR; and call for Ballantine’s 
Ale. Costs no more than the better 
beers. Sold coast to coast. 


; ) ALE 


BUT HEADS WILL TURN .. if your Smile is Right! 


There’s magic in a lovely smile! 
Help yours to be sparkling — 
with Ipana and Massage. 


OOK about you, plain girl! The most 

popular girl isn’t always the pretti- 

est girl. It’s true in the world of the 

stage and screen—it’s true in your own 
small world. 


Heads do turn—eyes do follow—hearts 
do respond—to even the plainest face if 
it flashes a winning, glamorous, spar- 
kling smile. 

Make your smile your beauty talis- 


man. Keep it as enchanting as it should 
be. Help it to be a smile that wins for 
you the best that life has to give. But 
remember that, for a smile to keep its 
brightness and sparkle, gwms must retain 
their healthy firmness. 


“Pink Tooth Brush’ —a warning! 


If you ever see “pink” on your tooth 
brush—see your dentist right away. It may 
not mean serious trouble, but let him 
decide. He may say simply that your 

s need more work... the natural ex- 
ercise denied them by today’s soft foods. 


) “A LOVELY SMILE IS MOST IMPORTANT TO BEAUTY!”’ 
say beauty editors of 23 out of 24 leading magazines 


Recently a poll was made among the beauty editors of 24 
leading magazines. All but one of these experts said that a 
woman has no greater charm than a lovely, sparkling smile. 


They went on to say that “Even a plain girl can be charm- 
ing, if she has a lovely smile. But without one, the loveliest 
woman’s beauty is dimmed and darkened.” 


And like thousands of dentists, he may 
suggest “the helpful stimulation of 
Ipana and massage.” 


Ipana is specially designed, not only 
to clean teeth brilliantly and thoroughly 
but, with massage, to help firm and 
strengthen your gums. 

Massage a little extra Ipana onto your 
gums every time you brush your teeth. 
Notice its clean, refreshing taste. And 
that invigorating “tang” tells you circu- 
lation is increasing in your gums—help- 
ing them to better health. Get a tube of 
Ipana Tooth Paste today. 


Stant Today walle 


TOOTH PASTE 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 
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Published in The greatest 
this space Star of the 
every month screen! 


*Tis the month 
before Christmas 
and all through 
the movie houses 
there are a lot of 
wonderful films 
to be seen. 

* * * 
This column is in 
the present and 
future tense. Since it is a Christmas is- 
sue, we will first talk about the present. 

* * * * 
There is the Garbo picture. Of 
“Ninotchka” caliber—debondairy and 
de-lovely. 


It is called “Two-Faced Woman” — 
practically a double feature in itself. 
xk k x * 
And every single feature of Garbo is 
something to behold. Ask co-star 
Melvyn Douglas. 
xk k kk 

Comes too, “H. M. 
Pulham, Esq.’’— 
which so many have 
read. Hedy Lamarr 
and Robert Young 
step right from the 
pages as the saying 
goes. 


KO KS SKE. 
“Panama Hattie’’, the famed Broadway 
trip-hammer of hilarity, gives us more 
Ann Sothern hospitality and Red Skel- 
ton’s hornpipes of pandemonium. 

Kh Kare, x 
Spencer Tracy, the matinee and evening 
idol, and Katharine Hepburn, who also 
is no idle idol, appear in the picture of 
the year. 


Entitled ““Woman of The Year’’. 

* xk Ok * 
And then also on this Yule season list, 
we're including ‘“‘Babes on Broadway” 
which we deliver with all sorts of golden 
predictions of being something to dance 
in the streets about. 

KOK aX * 
That is, the dancing in the streets will 
be done after you’ve seen the dancing 
in the theatre. 

Fe I eke 
It’s all to the 
merry, merry. RB 

* * * 

And at the same 
timelet us wish you 
a happy, happy. 


—Santa Lea 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 


STORIES 


They Live With Their Boots On................ 
Vocal Boy Makes Good—Dennis Morgan 
Self-Made Siren—Carol Bruce 
Too Many Husbands? 
Christmas—It’s Colossal _.................. 
“I Wrote a Letter to My Love—” 
Mad Hatter—Lilly Dache...................... 
“Hello, Evvabody’—Kay Kyser 


26 
32 
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FEATURES 


Candidly Yours 
Party of the Month 
“They Died with Their Boots On” 
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Give Good Looks for Christmas 52 
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MODERN SCREEN 


WARNER BROS? NEWEST HIT. With 


JIMMY DURANTE e RICHARD TRAVIS 
BILLIE BURKE e REGINALD GARDINER 


_ Directed by WILLIAM KEIGHLEY 


Screen Play by Julius J. & Philip G. Epstein : MOU? HJ Lllbal de wall 
} ; : tell you the opening date.. 
i From the 2-year-run stage success by that's your night to howll 


GEO. S. KAUFMAN and MOSS HART 
Produced by Sam. H. Harris. 
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WARNER BROS: NEWEST HIT. With 


JIMMY DURANTE e RICHARD TRAVIS 
BILLIE BURKE e¢ REGINALD GARDINER 


Directed by WILLIAM KEIGHLEY 


Screen Play by Julius J. & P’ G. Epstein tt Your’ theatfe Menger will 
: tell you the opening date.. 
From the 2-year-run stage success by that's your night to howl! 


GEO. S. KAUFMAN and MOSS HART 
Produced by Sam H. Harris 
y : 


fis aR 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE—AB-I 


This light political satire in terms of music, dance and neat De Sylva-Ryskind 
flippancies has been transplanted almost bodily from the Broadway stage with nothing 
but William Gaxton taken away and little added save Technicolor and Bob Hope. Its 
locale is still a Graustarkian state referred to without let or quibble as Louisiana; its 
people still include those fashionable stage favorites, Victor Moore, Vera Zorina and 
Irene Bordoni; and its satire, though hardly calculated to remove the skin from its victims 
or even probe beneath it, at least gives a pleasantly opera-bouffe illusion of actual events, 
characters and places. All this together with a dossier of a dozen songs and melodies 
by Irving Berlin makes “Louisiana Purchase” one of the season’s better investments. 

In the screen version Bob is an honest though guilty-looking state representative 
who cares for nothing except the bright lights and girls of New Orleans, and Victor Moore 
is a slightly scatter-brained United States Senator who is conducting a Federal investi- 
gation of Louisiana state politics. Bob is framed by his grafting political colleagues 
to take the rap in the investigation and most of the comedy results from his frantic efforts, 
in sheer self-preservation, to sidetrack the Senator’s inquisitive probings. Another amend- 
ment to the stage play is the addition of a smashing filibuster climax in which Bob 
reduces the crooked state legislators to gibbering impotence by reading to them from 
encyclopaedias, mail-order catalogues, etc. 

“Louisiana Purchase” has a slick professional finish. Its comedy is handled by Hope 
with his usual aplomb and ingratiating casualness, but its girls, its dances and its deco- 
rative numbers, like the spectacular Mardi Gras sequence, are at least equally noteworthy. 
—Paramount. (Continued on page 8) 


Three “Louisiana Purchase’ set workers inveigled Bob 


Hope inio chipping in with them as part owner of a horse. “Temporary rating. Owing to the necessity of 
Hope did, but never saw the animal. Every morning, he'd 


ask one of his partners, Bill McKay, how the nag was doing. : . : 

Bill's answer was always the same—’My quarter did pretty pore Loupress far in advance of [pAOBEIRe 
good in the work-out this morning; if your quarter does as 
well, I think we'll have something!” ... Bob’s Metal Products 
Company is going full blast, turning out kitchen and office 
equipment for Uncle Sam’s battleships . . . Maxie Rosenbloom 
took a terrific beating from cast members when a columnist 
printed the news that he had ordered pink water for his 
swimming pool to match his house . . . Dona Drake is the 
former Rita Rio, the gal who used to lead a very successful 
all-girl orchesira . . . Irene Bordoni, one of the six original 
stage cast, started a new fashion tad by carrying her lipstick 
in the heel of her shoe .. . Hope had to watch out for Victor 
Moore, one of ihe best scene-stealers in the business .. . 
When the casi took up their stage roles again, they had to 
spend two weeks unlearning all the dialogue they’d memo- 
tized especially for the picture . . . The technicolor used in 
the picture is progressive. It starts in black and white, with 
the first note of color appearing when a red-haired secretary 
walks into an office . .. The only near-catastrophe happened 
when Slapsie Maxie happened to glance up at the exact 
moment a couple of potted geraniums toppled out of a second 
story window. The resulting dents and bumps on his face 
and head weren’t even noticeable . . . Buddy de Sylva, top 
executive of Paramount Pictures out here, says of the three 
shows he’s produced on Broadway during the last year, this 
is the one he most desired to bring personally to the screen. 
(Other two were “Panama Hattie’ and “DuBarry Was a 
Lady”) . . . Production had to shut down for a few days 
while Hope recovered from a terrific case of sunburn. On 
Bob‘s first day back to work, he still looked like a stand-in 
for a lobster. Pal Bing Crosby wandered over from his own 
set, stood looking at his suffering chum. “Hiya, Hope,” he 
said. “What's cooking?” 


release dates, our reviewer has been 


unable to see these films in completed form. 
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KCITING CHRISTMAS Gip7¢ 


VERONICA LAKE—Currently Starred in Para- 
mount's Picture ''Sullivan's Travels’ 
... wearing the famous "LA CONGA" cardigan 
(Style N-912} with the flattering shirred saddle-should- 
ers. Accompanied by fetching, matching grosgrain- 
ribbon hair-bow . . . Colors: Natural, Antilles red, blue, 
pink, green, maize, white, black. Sizes: 34 to 40. 
Only «about $3 


PATRICIA MORISON — Starred Currently in 
i Paramount's Picture ‘Night in New Orleans” 
| ++. wearing the dashing “VOLGA”™ tux-effect cardi- 
gan (Style N-650). Ideal for skiing, skating, sleighing 
and other sportivities as well as social activities. Dis- 
tinguished by #ri-colored jacquarding . . . Colors: 
Natural, maize, red, white and black. Sizes: 34 to 40. 
Only about $4 
A 


| SWEATERS by Loth-Llumb 


Creating a Sensation __ 

With the Entire Nation! .. . 

At All Smart Shops ... 

Please Write for Name of Nearest Shop 
and for Free Style-Booklet "N” 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 7) 


RISE AND SHINE—AB-1 


James Thurber’s “My Life and Hard 
Times” has been considerably livened 
up and made perhaps a wee bit harder 
to take on the screen where it mas- 
querades under the innocent alias, “Rise 
and Shine.” 
the odd things they do and the odder 
things done to them by fate never had 
more than a purely coincidental resem- 
blance to life, but the people and inci- 
dents of “Rise and Shine” have even less 
than that. In their case, the usual cau- 
tionary screen foreword, designed to ob- 
viate law suits, might be safely dispensed 
with, for on the basis of the events and 
characters in this madhouse of im- 
probable mirth, no human being could 
sue the company: only pixies, trolls, 
kobolds and Ohio leprechauns. No mat- 
ter how popular Mr. Thurber may be- 
come as a fictioneer, even though he 
should eventually become known to his 
former associates on the New Yorker as 
“Edna” Thurber, nobody can say that 
his humor is “earthy.” 

Since Mr. Thurber’s original, as we 
remember it, lacked a seasonal football 
twist, Mr. Hellinger, the producer, and 
his merry mechanics have generously 
supplied one in the person of a nit- 
brained star halfback, Bolenciecwcz, 
whom you will perhaps recognize under 
the more familiar name of Jack Oakie. 
This Bolenciecwcz, it seems, is a lodger 
in that curious household described by 
Mr. Thurber in his imaginative auto- 
biography, and if he wasn’t put there by 
Mr. Thurber in the first place, no one can 
deny that the way Oakie plays him, he 


belongs there. In fact, he may well turn. 


out to be your favorite pixie. 

Though “Rise and Shine” lacks the 
type of actors who are somewhat repul- 
sively known as “big names,” it em- 
ploys a rich cast of secondary players, 
including, besides Mr. Oakie, George 
Murphy, Linda Darnell, Walter Brennan, 
Milton Berle, Donald Meek, Ruth Don- 
nelly and Raymond Walburn. If it bores 
you, you’d probably be bored at a dog- 
fight.—TCF. 


P. S. 


George Murphy has a formula for lini- 
ment thatll take cramps out of your 
muscles in no time. Got it from his 
father, Coach Mike Murphy, who trained 
athletic teams at Yale for nearly fifty 
years... Donald Meek was once an 
aerialist—before he ran away to the 
Spanish-American war. He’s been bald 
since he was 17, as a result of tropical 
fever ... Hermes Pan, dance director, 
is asked sixty times a day if that’s really 
his name. It is... Sheldon Leonard, 
heavy de luxe, is partner in an Eastern 
art printery, known as Fine Arts Re- 
productions ... Ruth Donnelly and Ray- 
mond Walburn held a bang-up reunion 
on the set. They hadn’t seen each other 
for twenty years when they were acting 
in the same play on the New York stage 
... Jack Oakie, whose waistline expands 
or contracts according to the role he 
plays, lets his belt out to the last notch 
for his part as the plump and unpeppy 
“Boley” Bolenciecwcz ...He and Mrs. 
Oakie bought Barbara Stanwyck’s ranch 
in the valley, where they raise prize 
Afghan hounds . . . One of the hounds, 
incidentally, is a refugee, sent over to 
them by a friend in England “for the 


Mr. Thurber’s people and ~ 


duration” ... Walter Brennan gets a 
long-sought-for chance to be funny on 
the screen, playing an octogenarian luna- 
tic .. . Screwiest of the six songs com- 
posed by Leo Robin and Ralph Rainger 
is the football march, “Hail to Bolen- 
ciecwcz.” When the University of South- 
ern California band finally learns it, itll 
become a permanent fixture in its reper- 
toire ... After twenty years of imper- 


_sonating a comedian, Milton Berle plays 


an addled mobster who thinks he’s a 
horse ... Linda Darnell finally gets a 
chance to play a girl her own age. She 
turned eighteen while making the pic- 
ture, and that’s the exact age of the co-ed 
in the script. 


THEY DIED WITH THEIR 
BOOTS ON—AB-I1 


When you first heard the electrifying 
news that romantic Errol Flynn had been 
assigned to play General Custer, you 
probably suspected that Warner Brothers 
would figure out some way to make 
Errol survive the famous “Last Stand,” 
as he did “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” Dismiss that suspicion as un- 
worthy. As far as the Last Stand is 
concerned, history and Warner Brothers 
are in grim agreement: in June, 1876, 
at the Little Big Horn, Custer’s cavalry | 
unit, outnumbered and encircled by 
Crazy Horse’s 4,000 yelling Sioux, died 
to the last man. Currier & Ives, early 
American engravers, once portrayed it 
in heroic poses and fervid coloration; 
now Warners have done the job even 
more picturesquely, and Errol goes down 
with the rest. Nothing has been added, 
nothing taken away. 

The story follows the robustious, he- 
man career of George Armstrong Custer 
from his mule-back matriculation at 
West Point to his final sacrifice on the 
plains, including his service in the War 
Between the States, his post-war bore- 
dom and roistering, and his happy but 
stultifying married life with Beth Bacon, 
a mighty pretty gal who resembles the 
movie actress, Olivia de Havilland. Be- 
fore being restored to active duty on the 
frontier, it seems, Custer turned down a 
tempting offer from a stock-rigging com- 
pany that wanted to exploit his name 
and reputation, and on the frontier he 
clashes with the same company (appro- 
priately known as the Sharp Brothers) 
whose trading-post saloon has demora- 
lized the Seventh Cavalry. 

Cleaning out the saloon and restoring 
discipline to the regiment, General Flynn 
also compounds a peace with the Sioux 
on his promise that the white man’s 
infiltration into the Black Hills country 
will cease. But a phony gold boom engi- 
neered by his old enemies, the Sharps, 
send prospectors pouring into the Black 
Hills, and in order to save these witless 
folk Flynn rides again, as at Balaklava, 
knowingly to destruction. After it’s all 
over, his wife receives a letter containing 
enough information to get the Sharp 
gang properly punished. Whether that 
part is according to history or not, we 
couldn’t say.—W. B. 


HELLZAPOPPIN’—AB-1 


That Broadway institution modestly 
known as “Hellzapoppin’” 
you hear the word “institution,” we hope 
you instinctively think of barred windows 


MODERN SCREEN 


(and when |} 


eee il 


and padded cells) has been transferred 
to the screen with amazing impropriety 
and madcap humor: in other words, with 
complete and absolute fidelity to the 
stage version. “Hellzapoppin’,” as you’ve 
possibly heard; is where vaudeville went 
to when it died, so if you don’t hate 
vaudeville (and who could?) you are 
almost certain to find something to laugh 
at in “Hellzapoppin’ .” 

Since it’s just a movie, though, natural- 
ly its performers can’t come out into the 
audience and place chickens, ducks and 
other unexpected objects into your lap or 
run screaming down the aisles bearing 
potted plants and other outlandish proper- 
ties, though the movie has tried to cap- 
ture some of this odd magic by bringing 
a girl usher and a projectionist into the 
script. But nothing else is missing, 
neither Olsen nor Johnson, neither the 
woman calling dolefully for “Oscar,” nor 
the man with the phenomenally growing 
rubber plant. And in addition there are 
a number of strictly screen innovations 
more or less, including Hugh Herbert, 
Martha Raye and Mischa Auer. 

The story is that Olsen and Johnson 
go out to Hollywood to make a movie, 
and the movie director keeps insisting 
that there must be a story, and Olsen 
and Johnson keep insisting that “Hellza- 
poppin’ ” has run for four years on Broad- 
way without a story, and finally there 
you are with no story. That’s the story. 
When “Hellzapoppin’ ” was first produced, 
dignified and scholarly drama critics sug- 
gested that the public should not en- 
courage this sort of thing by patronizing 
it. But it’s too late to worry about that 
now. The damage is already done—Univ. 


P. S. 


Martha Raye’s automobile accident dur- 
ing filming of the picture was much more 
serious than anyone knew. Her first 
thought when she regained consciousness 
was how mad the assistant director would 
be when he found out she’d have to stay 
away from work ... Olsen and Johnson 
were completely fascinated by the tech- 
nicalities of the semi-disappearances they 
do a la “Topper” . . . During early con- 
ferences, the boys thought it'd be a swell 
idea to hand the customers those little red 
and green cellophane spectacles, so they 
could use stroboscopic stuff . . . Walter 
Winchell, who was the only critic to plug 
the stage show when it opened in New 
York, is still trying to get two extra 
passes for front row seats . . . Robert 
Paige, who used the name of David Car- 
lisle for a while, once romanced with 
toothpaste-heiress Hazel Forbes, who was 
once married to Rita Hayworth’s hus- 
band, Eddie Judson . . . Lewis Howard 
spent his time between scenes making 
sketches of his fellow performers .. . 
Everyone who visited the set was pre- 
sented with a pin in the form of a tiny 
screw and a ball—which made them life 
members of the “ancient and august or- 
der of screwballs.” . . . Olsen has a 
house-guest who’s been with him for 
three years—a hefty comedienne named 
Shirley Wayne. She came to dinner one 
night and never went home .. . Hugh 
Herbert pops into the picture at the very 
end. He has only one word of dialogue 
but is doing the part as a special favor 
to Olsen and Johnson . . . Jane Frazee 
is half of the Frazee Sisters, a singing 
duo that broke up when her sister mar- 
ried Writer Norman Krasna ... For 
retakes on the picture, the boys were 
rushed back to California from the East, 
given their lines and made up for the 
cameras in the taxi on their way to the 
studio from the train. They worked two 
hours and then flew back to New York. 

(Continued on page 10) 


Loveliness may soon be Yours! 
Go on the 
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This lovely bride, Mrs. Robert G. Johnson of New Orleans, La., says: “The Camay ‘Mila- 


Soap’ Diet is such an easy way to help bring out the loveliness of one’s complexion.” 


Follow this way to a lovelier com- 
plexion—based on skin specialists’ 
advice — praised by lovely brides! 


“T’M SO THRILLED ... being a Camay 
bride! When people tell me that my 
skin is lovely, I’m rewarded in full for 
my persistent devotion to the Camay 
‘Mild-Soap’ Diet. Many 
nights I was so sleepy... 
many mornings | was in 
such a hurry, but never 
once did I neglect to follow 
the ‘Mild-Soap’ Diet rou- 
tine faithfully.” So says 
Mrs. Robert G. Johnson. 


GO ON THE 


Work Camay’s milder lather over your skin, pay- 
ing special attention to the nose, the base of 
nostrils and chin., Rinse with warm water and 
follow with thirty seconds of cold splashings. 


A little time...a little care... and you, 
too, can be lovelier with the help of the 
Camay “Mild-Soap” Diet. For no wom- 
an’s skin can be truly beautiful if she 
fails to cleanse it properly. Or if she uses 
a beauty soap that isn’t mild enough. 

Skin specialists themselves advise a 
regular cleansing routine with a fine mild 
soap. And Camay is more 
than just mild... it’s ac- 
tually milder than the 10 
famous beauty soaps tested. 
That’s why we say your 
way to new loveliness is to 
“Go on the Camay ‘Mild- 
Soap’ Diet tonight!” 


“MILD-SOAP” DIET TONIGHT! 


Then, while you sleep, the tiny pore openings are 
free to function for natural beauty. In the morn- 
ing—one more quick session with this;milder 
Camay and your skin is ready for make-up. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
KATHLEEN—AB-2 


The biggest news in this picture, of 
course, is Shirley Temple, who is making 
a courageous comeback at the age of 
twelve. You'll be surprised how much 
and yet how little Shirley has changed 
from babyhood days, when she used to 
pacify the Riffs with a smile and put 
Queen Victoria at ease with a lisped 
word: how tall she’s grown and how she 
can deliver snippy, — 
naughty lines. Of course Shirley only 
delivers these lines where they’ll do the 
most good, for basically she is still our 
Shirley and we—old dodderheads that we 
are—hope she remains so, at ever-in- 
creasing options, till she’s at least 65 
and eligible for an old-age pension. 

The present story, nicely calculated to 
display the NEW Shirley Temple to best 
advantage, concerns a neglected little girl 
in a big house; her preoccupied, widowed, 
Gail Patrick-chasing papa, who looks like 
Herbert Marshall; her enemy, the snoop- 
ing housekeeper (Nella Walker); her 
friend, Felix Bressart, the swap-shop 
keeper, to whose delightfully cluttered 
premises she occasionally escapes via a 
laundry chute and a bicycle. Puzzled 
by his daughter’s anti-social attitude, 
papa brings in a psychiatrist who, in turn, 
brings in crisp, cool, starchy but essen- 
tially rumple-able Laraine Day. Laraine, 
who is evidently being weaned gradually 
from the clinical Kildare series, plays a 
doctor, a specialist in psychological dis- 
orders. Of course we all know that it’s 
really papa who needs to be psycho- 
analyzed and boy, does it happen to him 
when Laraine gets in her cool, clean 
work! Papa comes out completely cured 
of Gail and the housekeeper, loving Shir- 


ley and looking as psychologically fresh 


as any man could who resembles Herbert 
Marshall. 

_ You never saw Shirley Temple fail to 
put over a picture and you needn’t go 
to this one expecting to see a spectacular 
failure who has burnt herself out before 
her thirteenth birthday. The author, the 
director and the rest of the cast may 
falter, but not Shirley; and Shirley, after 
all, is the big news —_M-G-M. 


P. S. 


Shirley Temple, now 12 and a high- 
school freshman, attends Westlake School 
for Girls ... One of her pals there is Sarah 
Lynn, daughter of her movie papa, Her- 
bert Marshall ... During production, a 
tutor picks up her lessons daily at the 
school and brings them to the set... 
One of the props needed for the picture 
was a portrait of a woman, supposedly 
the deceased wife of Herbert Marshall. 
The painting you'll see is one of Greer 
Garson, who coincidentally played Mar- 
shall’s wife in their last picture, “When 
Ladies Meet” ... Laraine Day has just 
been notified that she was chosen the 
best star bet among the young Hollywood 
players by the Motion Picture Exhibitors 
of America... She passed her 21st 
birthday during production and is re- 
joicing because she can sign her own 
contracts now ... Marshall takes an ac- 
tive part in all British War Relief activi- 
ties. He was seriously wounded during 


active service with the Fourteenth Lon- . 


don Scots regiment in World Warl... 
Gail Patrick was signed to a juicy con- 
tract by Metro because of her exception- 
ally good work in the last two pictures 
she’s done for them... Felix Bressart 
tries to change the style of his moustache 
in every picture ... Shirley dons high 
heels, formal gown and up-swung hair- 
do for a sequence in which she imagines 
herself to be 18 ...The other formal 
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she wears is an exact copy of her own 
favorite—a floaty, wispy creation that she 
wears to the dances at Harvard Military 
Academy .. . She’s crazy about drawing. 
James Montgomery Flagg visited the set 
to sketch her and was amazed at her 
fashion designs. Said they had an excel- 
lent sense of proportion and color .. . 
Shirley would like to know who her No. 
1 fan is. He never signs his name, but 
he’s been sending her flowers on the 23rd 
of every month since 1935. On her birth- 
day, he sends her a box of sugar lumps 
with her name marked on each one! 


PLAYMATES—AC-1 


A movie with Kay Kyser and his band 
is one thing (and a lot of people admire 
Kay, too, and justifiably so), but a movie 
with Kay Kyser and his band AND 
John Barrymore, Lupe Velez, May Rob- 
son and Patsy Kelly is, after all, a lot 
more movie for your money. That way, 
much of the burden is taken from Kay 
and considerably more from the audi- 
ence, at least from that sedate, middle- 
aged portion who don’t thrill deeply at 
the prospect of sitting for an hour or 
more gazing down a tuba’s throat. That 
way Junior and Cissy get their name 
band, and the old folks get their Barry- 
more who played Hamlet or something 
once way back during the early Twenties. 

With Jack the Ribber as a foil, the 
bespectacled Mr. Kyser gains enormously 
in charm, whimsical appeal and even 
romantic interest, for the late great 
Profile is no longer much competition in 
that respect even for the slightly indis- 
criminate Kyser. One thing you may 
have to get used to, but it seems to be 
the new trend in pictures: Kyser plays a 
band leader named Kay Kyser; Barry- 
more plays an aging Shakespearean actor 
named John Barrymore. Unless you’re 
on to these things, it may: be slightly 
confusing that May Robson doesn’t play 
May Robson but Kay’s North Carolina 
grandma, that Lupe Velez plays not Lupe 
Velez but a female bullfighter named 
Conchita, and that Patsy Kelly plays a 
press agent named Lulu, not Patsy. We 
hope you're following. 

The plot—call it a plot, though it’s 
really just a playful pretext—hinges on 
a scheme cooked up by Patsy and a col- 
league, whereby John gives Kay lessons 
in Shakespearean repertory which, in 
turn, give John publicity (it seems he 
needs it in this picture) and a radio 
commercial. Ginny Simms is Kay’s ro- 
mantic interest, and other featured mem- 
bers of the band are Harry Babbitt, “Ish 
Kabibble” and Sully Mason. If Kyser is 
one of your favorites, you'll like this one; 
if not, there’s still a’chance you won’t 
be too desperately fatigued.—RKO. 


P. 8. 


The Bard of Avon can’t be resting 
easily in his grave these nights. RKO 
has “Henry the VIII,’ “Macbeth” and 
“Ophelia” jitterbugging all over the 
place jor this one . . . Muzzie May Rob- 
son celebrates 55 years of stage and 
screen work playing “Juliet” to John 
Barrymore’s “Romeo” ... Set workers 
did get a terrific thrill, though, when 
“Jawn,’ cornily rendering Hamlet’s so- 
liloquy, suddenly stopped hamming and 
recited the immortal lines in the true 
Barrymore tradition. The silence of that 
huge sound stage full of people was more 
eloquent than any applause he’d ever re- 
ceived ... Lupe Velez likes her name 
pronounced in two syllables, please ... 
Her two pups, tiny. chihuahuas named 
Mr. Kelly and Mrs. Murphy, worked 
with her in the picture. The mischievous 
little devils ruined every take, and Lupe 

da) 
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was overheard threatening to have them 
made into tamales .. . Kay Kyser made 
a special recording of a song ribbing 
everyone in the company, cast and crew 
... Patsy Kelly ad libbed so well, writer 
James Kern said she ought to have 
screen credit ... Ginny Simms, during 
the time she was with Kyser’s orchestra, 
trekked nearly 200,000 miles on barn- 
storming tours and was never once late 
...9 musical specialties were written 
especially for the talents of the Kyser 
boys by Jimmy Van Husen and Johnny 
Burke ... Peter Lind Hayes won the 
role of Kay’s publicity agent by doing 
imitations of Barrymore and Kyser. 
“What,” chorused the two stars, “do they 
need us for?” ... Lupe, who never misses 
seeing a fight at any of the local stadia, 
gets a swell chance to practice what she’s 
always screaming at “zee fight-ers.” She 
and John have quite a tussle. Mr. B’s only 
comment: “It was all quite reminiscent.” 


THE LADY IS WILLING 
AC=-2 


That good-looking Dietrich gal is back 
again and in another one of those special- 
ly tailored comedy creations in which she 
always looks so fetching—or nearly al- 
ways. “The Lady is Willing,” however, 
is no “Destry Rides Again”; in fact there 
is hardly an unpedestrian moment in the 
script from first to last. Those involved 
(in the worst sense of the word) include 
Fred MacMurray, who has had such 
dull ones lately that he has begun to 
deliver his lines like a Fuller Brush sales- 
man who has been thrown out twice 
already, and Director Mitchell Leisen, 
who did so much better last month with 
“Hold Back the Dawn.” If only you 
could just look at Dietrich without listen- 
ing to MacMurray, or better still with- 
out even listening to Dietrich, the pic- 
ture might be a lot more fun. But 
there’s always that dialogue. 

The plot is not so good, either. Seems 
that New York’s most beautiful actress 
(You Know Who) retrieves New York’s 
most adorable foundling from among a 
gaping tenement house crowd and sum- 
mons New York’s greatest baby special- 
ist (Fred). Greatest Baby Specialist 
remains to specialize in Most Beautiful 
Actress, saving her from a comical kidnap 
rap and making it possible for her legal- 
ly to adopt Most Adorable Foundling by 
gallantly marrying her and moving in 
with his colonies of pregnancy-test 
rabbits. 

Now you are probably thinking that 
Beautiful Actress and Greatest Specialist 
are going to have a falling out, and that 
Most Adorable Foundling is going to con- 
tract a nice case of infantile plot-alysis 
in order to bring them together again. 
Well, sir, as a matter of fact, that is ex- 
actly what happens. How did you guess 
it? Ever think of becoming a screen 
writer yourself?—Col. 


P. S. 


Before Marlene Dietrich tripped over 
a toy fire engine and hit front pages 
everywhere with her fractured fibula, she 
used to entertain between scenes by 
twining her classy gams around a car- 
penter’s saw and serenading cast and 
crew with “The Rosary” ... She learned 
to play the musical saw years ago and 
will oblige with a demonstration any time 
you ask her .. . For his first “character 
role,” Fred MacMurray greyed his hair 
at the temples ... Ruth Ford reads her 
lines as a Gallic maid with the new Free 
French accent. Says it differs from the 
French now being spoken in occupied 
territories—less guttural . . . Director 

(Continwed on page 13) 
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WALT DISNEY'S 


DUMBO 


NOW IN A COMIC BOOK 


The critics rave and the public 
applauds. The genius of Disney 
captivates everyone, and 
DUMBO is his biggest, funniest 
hit. Critics call it his master- 
piece—his most endearing 
character creation. 


“O©W.D.P. 


THE KIDDIES WILL LOVE IT 
The delightful story of DUMBO is 


now yours to keep in this beautiful 
full-color comic book. Here is the 
complete story of the movie told 
in comic strip form, with the draw- 
ings taken from the actual film 
itself, the only authorized Disney 
DUMBO comic book being pub- 
lished. Here is a clean, wholesome, 
fascinating comic, beautifully 
printed in full color, that both 
adults and children will love. It's 
a book to keep and enjoy—and it's 
only ten cents! 


Now On Sale Everywhere 
Only 10¢ << 
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(Continued from page 10) 
Mitchell Leisen is one of the most ver- 
satile men in Hollywood. He’s half- 
owner of an exclusive tailoring shop; 
owns, directs, produces a dancing revue 
starring Mary Parker and Billy Daniels; 
is now in the midst of drawing up plans 
for a new Palm Springs resort (he used 
to be an architect) ... New leading man 
Roger Clark is so busy, he can’t find time 
for a golf game. Rigged up a putting 
arrangement in a 7x7 space in his dress- 
img room .. . 11-months’-old “Baby X” 
was a pretty grouchy little number all 
during production. Even the combination 
of being held in Marlene’s arms and hav- 
ing the director make a fool of himself 
by playing peek-a-boo failed to bring 
the faintest wreath of a smile to the 
youngster’s rose-bud lips. As a last re- 
sort, Sterling Holloway was brought in. 
The sad-faced, wild-haired Sterling just 
stood in front of the baby. The kiddie 
took one look and burst out in ripply 
chuckles . . . Marlene didn’t wear just 
any old cast on her leg. Hers was 
bright pink and streamlined. Got around 
the annoyance of having crumbly bits of 
plaster settle under her foot by having 
her maid blow ’em out via the vacuum 
cleaner. 


THE SHADOW OF THE 
THIN MAN 


William Powell takes Myrna Loy to 
the races for excitement ... and gets 
it! A jockey is found dead in the club 


shower. But Bill refuses to help until 
Alan Baxter, newspaperman, is shot. In 
rapid succession, a pair of innocent sus- 
pects are taken into custody and another 
murder is committed. After several sus- 
penseful moments, Powell tells all, there- 
by startling Myrna and everyone else 
involved.—_M-G-M. 


TARZAN’S SECRET 
TREASURE 


A scientific expedition pops up just in 
time to save Johnny Sheffield from the 
tortures of the savages. Tarzan appears, 
thanks the white men for saving his 
foster son and agrees to be their guide 


Bl 


gold-hunting member of the expedition 
is stymied by Tarzan, he takes Maureen 
O’Sullivan and Johnny as hostages, then 
takes a shot at Tarzan. Rallying a small 
army of elephanis, Tarzan rescues Mau- 
reen and Johnny ... dispenses with two 
of the white men . . . sends the other 
back to civilization laden with gold. 
—M-G-M. 


BLONDIE GOES TO 
COLLEGE 


When Dagwood (Arthur Lake) tells 
Blondie (Penny Singleton) he wants to 
go to college, she thinks he’s crazy. 
Nevertheless he goes . . . and so does she. 


JANUARY, 1942 


The muddle begins when campus flirta- 
tions set in, but things really get hot 
when Dagwood is arrested for kidnapping 
Baby Dumpling (Larry Simms). Blondie 
finally untangles the mess by simply 
telling the truth . . . and when she does, 
Ales Dagwood’s knocked for a loop.— 
ol. 


BEDTIME STORY 


At the three points of this triangle 
are Loretta Young, actress, Fredric 
March, husband playwright, and their 
newly purchased farm in Connecticut. 
After Fredric breaks his promise to give 
up the theater for the farm, Loretta 
leaves for Reno—is lured back—but final- 
ly goes through with her divorce, despite 
March’s wild and varied schemes. Her 
subsequent marriage to a social registrant 


is found illegal, to Loretta’s secret relief 
... and she is re-united with March after 
a lusty brawl between him and husband 
No. 2. Loretta is inveigled into her hus- 
band’s new play which creates a first- 
night sensation .. . but more sensational 
is her curtain-call announcement that the 
play will close in 5 months due to an 
“Act of God!” Fredric March faints but 
the day is saved!—Col. 


A DATE WITH THE 
FALCON 


George Sanders (the Falcon) is about 
to give up sleuthing to marry Wendy 
Barrie and become a broker when he is 
involved in his second diamond mystery. 
This one revolves around a secret formula 


for making fake diamonds real as life. 
The gangsters lead the Falcon a merry 
chase before they're rounded-up. In 
the end, the secret formula is found 
in the pocket of the Falcon’s stooge 
(Allen Jenkins), much to his and every- 
one else’s surprise —RKO. 


FOUR JACKS AND A JILL 


The “Four Jacks,” headed by Ray Bol- 
ger, live by their music and their wits. 
Anne Shirley lives by her wits alone. Se- 
curing a better job for the “Four Jacks,” 
she also replaces torchy June Havoc as 


pal wander into the nightclub and gum 


a y 


up the works. Things are further com- 
plicated by June and her gangster-fiancé. 
In the end, Ray gets Anne... the band 
gets out of jail ... and the much-deserv- 
ing gangster gets it in the neck—RKO. 
(Continued on page 16) 


Why Arthur Murray 
Dance leachers 
Peter 
Odorono Cream 


WAVES you teach dancing for a 
living, you can’t take chances 
with daintiness! That’s why the 
glamourous girls who teach danc- 
ing in Arthur Murray’s famous 
Studios are so crazy about Odorono 
Cream. They can dab it on and 
dance all day without fear of 
underarm odor or dampness! 


Non-irritating, non-gritty, non- 
greasy—Odorono Cream ends per- 
spiration annoyance safely 1 to 3 
days! Generous 10¢, 39¢ and 59¢ 
sizes, plus tax, at all 
cosmetic counters. 


THE ODORONO Co., 
INc., NEw YORK 


I FULL OZ. JAR— 
ONLY 39¢ (Plus Tax) 


GIVES YOU MORE 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


mf ALSO LIQUID ODORONO— 
REGULAR AND INSTANT 
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GHRISTMAS GIFT IDEAS 


Beautifully packaged foods make exciting gifts 


If you want to have your friends really love the gifts 
you give this Christmas, try making home-made candies 
and cookies. With the simple recipes we are print- 
ing, and just a little time and effort, you will give your 
gifts distinction that’s entirely lacking in those you’ve 
hurriedly purchased and into which you have not put 
a little of yourself. 

Lovely Margaret Hayes, who is appearing in Para- 
mount’s production of “Louisiana Purchase,” says that 
every gift, no matter how simple, should have a glamor- 
ous wrapping. She uses colorful Christmas papers and 
outside wrappings of clear Cellophane. By securing 
the folded edges with Scotch Tape and decorating with 
bows and pompons of Scotch Gift Wrap Tape, she is 
easily able to make her presents look so mysterious and 
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BY HELEN HOLMES 


exciting that her friends can hardly wait until Christmas 
to-open them. : 

If you will mail the coupon we are printing at the end 
of this article you will receive an extremely helpful little 
booklet, “MAGIC AT YOUR FINGERTIPS,” which gives 
directions and illustrations of many easy and _ attractive 
ways of wrapping your Christmas Gifts. 


CHRISTMAS CUT-OUT COOKIES 


14% cups brown sugar, 
firmly packed 
2 eggs, unbeaten 
114 teaspoons vanilla 
1% teaspoons lemon juice 


31% cups sifted cake flour 
2% teaspoons double-act- 
ing baking powder 
VY teaspoon salt 

34, cup butter 


MODERN SCREEN 


Sift dry ingredients together. Cream 


_ butter, add sugar gradually, creaming 


until light and fluffy. Add eggs, one 
at a time, beating after each. Add 
vanilla and lemon juice; then add 
flour, a small amount at a time, and 
blend thoroughly. Chill until firm 
enough to roll. Roll 14-inch thick on 
a slightly floured board. Cut with 
floured cutters, brush with glaze and 
decorate. Place on slightly greased 
baking sheet and bake in a hot oven 
(425°F.) for 5 to 10 minutes. 

Cutters to use for cookies: Round 
and scalloped cutters, Christmas tree, 
star and crescent-shaped cutters. 

Decorations: Granulated sugar, mix- 
ture of cinnamon and sugar or colored 
sugar. Chopped nuts. Tiny colored 
candies. Cocoanut, raisins, currants, 
lemon or orange peel. And green citron 
for holly stem and leaves. 

Glaze: Mix together 1 egg yolk and 
4 cup of milk. Brush lightly over 


‘cookies before baking. 


ALMOND BUTTER CRUNCH 

1 cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

34 cup finely chopped blanched al- 
monds, lightly toasted 

4, squares Baker’s Dot Chocolate 


Add butter to sugar in saucepan. 
Place over low flame and stir constant- 
ly until sugar is dissolved. Cook until 
a small amount of mixture becomes 
very brittle in cold water (310° F.), 
stirring occasionally to prevent scorch- 


ing. Add 14 cup nuts. Pour into light- 


ly buttered pan, 8 x & x 2 inches. Cool. 
Heat chocolate over boiling water until 
partly melted, then remove from boil- 
ing water and stir it rapidly until en- 
tirely melted. Spread 14 of chocolate 
over top and sprinkle with 14 of re- 
maining nuts. Cool until chocolate is 
firm. Invert crunch and cover with 
remaining chocolate. Sprinkle with re- 
maining nuts. Cool until chocolate is 
firm. Break in small irregular pieces. 
Makes about 114 pounds crunch. 


HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
MODERN SCREEN ; 
149 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send Xmas gift-wrapper folder 
MAGIC AT YOUR FINGERTIPS. 


(Coupon may be pasted on post card.) 
This offer expires Jan. 1, 1942. 


THE LIFE AND L 
EXCITING WOM 


CONRAD VEIDT’: DEAN JAGGER 


JOHN SHEPPERD - OTTO KRUGER - EUGENIE LEONTOVICH 


Directed by GREGORY RATOFF ° A GREGORY RATOFF PRODUCTION + A COLUMBIA PICTURE 


Based on a navel by Lady Eleanor Smith + Screen play by Frederick Kohner, Michael Wilson, Paut Triver 
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(Continued from page 13) 
AMONG THE LIVING 


There’s plenty of gore at the hands of 
insane Albert Dekker who supposedly 
died many years before. Once out of his 
straight-jacket, he strangles his aged 
negro attendant and a girl for whom he 
had a passing fondness. When the papers 


| 

y 
and his murderous tendencies, a reward 
is offered. His innocent twin brother 
(also played by Dekker) is tracked down 
and almost lynched. Fleeing the mob, he 
trips over the body of the violent Dekker 
whom he finds dead. The crowd, arriv- 
ing at his heels, is convinced of his 
innocence.—Par. 


MELODY LANE 


If Leon Errol of Kornies Breakfast 
Food weren’t nuts about music .. . and 
nuts in general - Don Douglas, his 
advertising man, would have had no 
difficulties. Trouble is that Errol insists 
on sitting in with the band during his 
big network programs. Anne Gwynne, 
Don’s aide, succeeds in signing up an 
unsuspecting cornbelt band. After many 
hectic rehearsals and an equally hectic 
kidnapping of Baby Sandy, Anne Gwynne 
sets things straight and just incidentally 
marries Robert Paige, the band leader, 
while Mary Lou Cook (band member) 
snags Don Douglas.—U. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16th 


Playing for high stakes, Nils Asther 
embezzles $20,000,000 of stockholders’ 
money and then skips. Police find his 
wristwatch, assume that he’s dead and 
hold his secretary, Ellen Drew, for mur- 
der. Stockholder Robert Preston bails 


g See ye 

Ellen out, believing she'll lead him to 
the $20,000,000. Evidence piles high 
against her until she and Robert, work- 
ing on a hunch, trace Nils Asther to 
Havana. Cuban police are about to ar- 
rest Robert and Ellen for disappearing 
during her trial when . . . but why spoil 
the story?—Par. 


OBLIGING YOUNG LADY 


Things start happening when Edmond 
O’Brien, roving newspaper reporter, gets 
his face slapped by Ruth Warrick. From 
then on he pursues her hot-and-heavy 
until she is whisked away by her fiancé. 
Being the perfect secretary, she takes 
her boss’s daughter, Joan Carroll, to a 
mountain hotel to spare her the notoriety 
of a court battle between her parents. 
There they bump into O’Brien. Situations 
arise which force Ruth and Edmond to 
play mamma and papa to little Joan. 
The trick works to everyone’s advan- 
tage—_RKO. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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blurt out the truth about Al Dekker 


200 pictures rated this month 


Turn to our valuable Scoreboard when you're in doubt about what movie to see. The 
“general rating” is the average rating of our critic and newspaper critics all over the _ 
country. 4% means very good: 34k, good; 24k, fair: lyk, poor. C denotes that the pic- 
ture is recommended for children as well as adults. Asterisk shows that only Modern 
Screen rating is given on films not yet reviewed by newspapers as we go to press. 


H General i General 
Picture Rating Picture Rating 
Accent on Love (20th Century-Fox)............ Wk Manpower 3 
aventure in Washington (Columbia)........... Married Bachelor (M-G-M ) 3 
Affectionately Yours (Warners)...........220+ Whk Men in Her Life, The (Columbia). * 
All That Money Can Buy (RKO).............. Sok Million Dollar Baby (Warners)... * 
Aloma of the South Seas (Paramoun‘)...... Clk Mr. and Mrs. Smith (RKO) : * 
Apache Kid (Republic).................000e Mr. istrict Attorney (Republic). . * 
*Appointment For Love (Universal)............ Moonlight in Hawaii (Universal). . .. * 
Arizona Bound (Monogram).............. C Qk oon Over Burma (Paramount) > ie 

. 1 Moon Over Miami (20th Century-Fox) * 
Bad panier Peeelecd (Republic). .. ee My Life with Caroline (RKO) * 

macle Bi GoM) acereasitoe cies 2, 

Big Store, The (M-G-M). 3k Navy Blues (Gmiers) ial--lele}eleleeieieeeeiee elec @ ask 

Billy the Kid (M-G-M).......... 3% Never Give A Sucker An. Even Break (Universal) .. 3% 

*Birth of the Blues (Paramount).-...... 3% Night Train (20th Century-Fox) ............. oe. 4 

Black Cat, The (Universal).................... Mh* Nine Lives Are Not Enough (20th Century-Fox) ..2145% 

Blonde from See: ine (Columbia) Eee caine Nothing But the Truth (Paramount)............. 3* 

Blondie in Society (Columbia).............. - Officer and the Lady, The (Columbia)........... Wyk 

Blossoms inthe Dust (MGR cscs Ad One Night in Lisbon (Paramount) 3 
‘owery Blitzkrieg (Monogram)...............- 2% Out of the Fog (Warners)......-......00. 0000. 

Bride Came C. O. D., The (Warners)............ 3 *& Parson of Panamint (Paramount)...... 

Burma Convoy (Universal)..............+e000% Wk Passage From Hong Kong (Warners). 

Buy Me That Town (Paramount).............0 3 penny Serenade! soumbiel: 6 O00 x 

Caught in the Draft (Paramount)..............-. eople vs. Dr. Kildare (M-G-M).... 

harley's Aunt (20th) Century-Fox) Playmate HKOV ee x 
spate rcnare CN ED) meee “ae ‘ot O’ Gold (United Artists)..............-... oye 
chines a July Patameun ace ogre Pride and Prejudice (M-G-M).................3%44& 
Come Live a See on lelelelelslate seeneee Queen of the Mob (Paramount)..............-- 3% 
Comin’ Round the Mountain (Paramount 5 
County Fair (Republic)....................... Wii CS oa 
Cracked Nuts (Universal)..................02- Repent at Leisure (RKO).............020200 Pas 
Dance Hall (20th Century-Fox)..... 6 Century-Fox)........ CIA*k 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (M-G-M). MA) i cicais occ ep eee Wh 
Doctors Don’t Tell (Republic)....... 0 *Rise and Shine (20th Century-Fox)............. 3, 
Dressed to Kill (20th Century-Fox)..... a0 Rookies on Parade (Republic)............. CWh® 
Dumbo (RKO) reerrer reer ecne ene eneee Sailor's Lady (20th Century-Fox)............... v) 
Ellery Queen and the Murder Ring (Columbia Saint in Palm Springs, The (RKO)............... Wh ® 
Father Takes a Wife (RKO)..........-2- 2.2005 Saint's Double Trouble, The (RKO)............. 2k 
Ely Cadets niversal) BEG Sr ae Miche Bee : PRESS Po see ee ee 3 ax 

orced Landing (Paramount). ................. Scattergood Pulls the Strings (RKO)... . 21.2211 191 
Free, Blonde and 21 (20th Century-Fox, Scotland Yard (20th Century-Fox).............. ees 
Gangs of Sonora (Republic)....... She Knew All the Answers (Columbia).......... 3 
Gay Falcon, The (RKO)..... Shepherd of the Hills (Paramount).............. Bk 
Getaway, The (M-G-M).......... Shining Victory (Warers).................... Wh 
Great Dictator, The (United Artists)...... Sing Another Chorus (Universal)............... Ik 
Great Guns (20th Century-Fox)................2% Sis Hopkins (Republic)...............0.00007! 3 
Great Profile, The (20th Century-Fox) et a Tee Die ; (a slatiane al Shore ae 3 * 

sob: . miling ost, The CTS bupemooagdososua. 214 

HR ae ILD Se a Boa eae Spirit of Culver, The (Universa!)............ (< Pian 
*Hellzapoppin’ (Universal)................... Spring Parade (Universal)................. C 3x 
Henry Aldrich for President (Paramount)....C * eens rk (Warners) icc cn.c eee ee ak 
Here Comes Mr. Jordan (Columbia)... * S re in Wyomin (Re subli yh af * 
Her First Beau (Columbia).... * unset in Wyoming (Republic)... 314% 
He Stayed for Breakfast (Columb x un Valley Serenade (20th Century- 35k 
Hit the Road (Universal)....... * piapiciony f th e poe (Ce far bi E ) ree - 3k 
Hold Back the Dawn (Paramount). . * weetheart oF the Campus (Columbia)... . - 2% 
Hold That Ghost (Universal).................- * Tanks a Million (United Artists) 

Honeymoon Deferred (Universal).............. * Texas (Columbia)............ 

Honky Tonk (M-G-M)...............000000- * That Uncertain Feeling (United Artists) 


rs 
bt 


!ce-Capades (Republic)......... 
If | Had My Way (Universal) 
PIL Wait For You (M-G-M)... 


In The Navy (Universal)...... f Zi 
Isle of Destiny (RKO)............ o* He A at een Sosbon souk 
| Take This Woman (M-G-M)..... - ‘ime Out For Rhythm (Columbia) esses 
It Started With Eve (Universal)................. 4k Tom Brown's School Days (RKO) 
*Kathleen (M-G-M)..........--.-...ceeeeeeee 3 Tom, Dick and Harry (RKO)... 
Knockout (Warners)........-.....-0cecceeece Qk Too Many Blondes (Universal) 
Knute Rockne—. merican ‘arners).... fp ugboat Annie Sails Again ‘arners 

k All Ameri (WwW ) C32* boat Annie Sails Again (W. ) 

acre . S *Two-Faced Woman (M-G-M 
*Ladies in Retirement (Columbia).............. 3k Two in a Taxi (Columbia) 
Lady Be Good (M-G-M)..............-...... 3 
*Lady is Willing, The (Columbia)............... Nh *& Underground (Warners) 
Lady from Louisiana, The (Republic,........... 3 Unexpected Uncle (RKO) 
Land of Liberty (M-G-M)................-.05 3 Unfinished Business (Universal) 
Last of the Duanes (20th Century-Fox)....... CQ 5 
Law of the Tropics (Warners)................. 22k Mey oe , Th 3x 
Life Begins for Andy Hardy (M-G-M)...... C 3% Wagons Ro : ight, Rye) Seneca 3x 
Life With Henry (Paramount).............. Ch* Ry ashiaaren fae sells (M-G-M)............. 3% 
Little Foxes, The (RKO).........--2...eces eee 4 eekend for tee (RKO)................000. 3k 
*Louisiana Purchase (Paramount).............- 3 & Ny enemens The nies “Ree SobseucHaoad C 3x 
Love Crazy (M-G-M).....................0.- 3 ak Whisina toile Bek ae Jolnleis etn\niv|afele) efefele 3x 
wae as oe . Raia ee aN Melt tees a oman's Face, A (M-G-M)........2.0.00222, 34% 
aisie Was a Lady (M-G-M)................. fo, c 

Major Barbara (United Artists)............ C 31k ei ts Rincon eentuny Fox) settee 3 
The Maltese Falcon (Warners)................. nk You Ae ¥ €. 1 (20th Ce ie Apeay i AS 4k 
Man at Large (20th Century-Fox).............. lk oung “\s You Fee! entury-Fox)......... 2*& 
Man Hunt (20th Century-Fox)................. 3%2% Ziegfeld Girl (M-G-M)...........-.---2.005. 3 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ STRANGEST STORY 
OF TWO BROTHERS WITH BUT A SINGLE SOUL! 


TWINS... invisibly bound to each other for life—yet worlds apart and enemies to the 
death! . . . living, loving, fighting as one man! When one brother holds a beautiful 
woman, the other thrills to her love! When one brother writhes under the lash, the 
other feels his pain! Dumas’ most unusual, most exciting drama — now 
dwarfs all previous achievements of the adventure screen! 


| fr ee \ E MAS’ masterpiece of adventure and romance 


PSIGCAN BROWE 


: ANKS. sn. 


RUTH WARRICK - AKIM TAMIROFF - J. Carrol Naish - H. B. Warner 


Directed by 


Henry Wilcoxon - Jotin Emery - Gloria Holden - Veda Ann Borg - cregoy rotor 


Screenplay by George Bruce - From a free adaptation of the Dumas story 
by George Bruce and Howard Estabrook ° Released through UNITED ARTISTS 


STARRING 


WATCH FOR AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT THIS AMAZING PICTURE FROM A LEADING THEATRE IN YOUR CITY! 
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GREAT FAMILIES | 
make great pictures! 


from the days of “THE BIRTH OF A NATION” 
and “CIMARRON”... through “CAVALCADE” 
and “BEAU GESTE”. . . down to “THE 
HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD,” “THE GRAPES OF 
WRATH” and “GONE WITH THE WIND”... 


WALTER PIDGEON eve DONALD CRISP 
os GRUFFYDD g reat fa mi [ tes ma k e as GYILYM MORGAN 


GREAT PICTURES! 


-..and now to the screen comes the brave 
story of a family never conquered—not 
by armed men or hardship, hunger or 
hate—nor by the turbulent years that 


stole the greenness fro heir valley. 
- MAUREEN O’HARA SS BO ae, ee ogee | -PATRIC KNOWLES 
as ANGHARAD as IVOR 


ANNA LEE RODDY McDOWALL SARA ALLGOOD JOHN LODER 
as BRONWEN a as HUW as MRS. MORGAN as LIANTO : 


Twentieth Century-Fox presents 


with 


WALTER PIDGEON * MAUREEN 0°HARA * DONALD 
ANNA LEE*RODDY McDOWALL 


. John Loder « Sara Allgood Barry Fitzgerald « Patric Knowles 
Produced by Directed by 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK ¢ JOHN FORD 


Screen Play by Philip Dunne 


CRISP 


| wo" CLAUDETTE COLBERT @mamchee the Dey” 
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She's like a Petty drawing and wishes she weren't. Whittles 14 


, pounds off those curves before each picture. Mostly rumba-ed it 


away before starting work on her latest role in U. A.'s “Shanghai 
Gesture." Prefers the scent of fresh paint and gasoline to ''Tabu.” 


Adores her brother Butch and all James Thurber nonsense! 


Pidgeon-hole Pidgeon? Not on your life! Warbling his 
way through musical comedies was O.K. for a starter. But 
exploding into song at the point of a baton is hardly a 
full-time vocation for a 200-pound chunk of virility like 
Walter. Anyhow, that's how HE felt about it. Better to 
sit and wait than to be typed for the rest of his life. So 
Pidgeon sat and waited, shifting his position from New York 
to Hollywood, until one day the heavy-duty roles started 
rolling in. So faint in the distance were his musical comedy 
days that Hollywood almost forgot the whole thing! And 


20 


there was that nice, fat role in “How Green Was My 
Valley,” just waiting to be snapped up. Paradoxical guy, 


Walter did the snagging. Judging by his latest part in 
M-G-M's "Design for Scandal,’ his snagging record is still 
tops. Cast so many times as the world-weary cocktail- 
guzzler, you'd never suspect him of carrot-eating and 
muscle-flexing. Or book-collecting, either. Hard to believe 
beet-tops, salad greens and travel books could nurture such 
a manly hunk of glamor. Yet there’ it is—6' 3", 200 lbs., 
with shoulders like a halfback and a face like "The Thinker"! 


MODERN SCREEN 


Relaxed as a whirling dervish, Roz has all 10 fingers in 
different pies! She writes unpublished reams—dreams up 
her own clothes—puts her heart into her conversation and 
her feet into “bunny shoes” when they're out of camera- 


view. Hates gossip, despite her natural talent for it in 
"The Women." Incurably curious, she's busy as a tourist, 
visiting sets, chatting with all-comers. M-G-M could use 


a Boy Scout troop to bring her back alive ‘while she holds 
up production of ‘Design for Scandal,’ teaing with Joan 
Crawford. A lively bundle of contradictions, she thinks 


sleeping’s a waste of time, but rarely crawls out ot bed 
before noon when she's ‘twixt pictures. Is happiest in a 
houseful of people, but lived alone. Has a swimming pool, 
but is allergic to cold water. Bats 1000 in glamor, but, 
though 30, her marriage record was strictly zero until temp- 
tation stalked in—in the person of Freddie Brisson, actors’ 
agent. Used to say, “When you've got a gal like Hazel 
(Garbo's ex-maid) to take care of you, why clutter up the 
house with a husband?’' Contradicted even that, two 
months ago, with not so much as an "Excuse it, please!” 


When other Hollywood guys his age were staggering the 
box-office, where was Bob? Selling fountain pens! Wasn't 
until March, 1940, that he changed his name and his voca- 
tion—signing "'Sterling'’ instead of Hart" to a 20th 
Century-Fox contract. Toyed around with the idea of acting 
while credit-managing for a rubber company. Finally got to 
Hollywood green as grass and started an intensive course in 
gate-crashing. Wangled a test from Columbia—rang a bell 
—and got a year's contract. Only bit parts, though. 
Started brushing up on salesmanship again when the break 


came in "Bad Girl." Judging from his current film, M-G-M's 
“Two-Faced .Woman," the breaks are still coming. Back 
home in Newcastle they still talk of how Bob used to chase 
down the athletic field like the true son of a Chicago Cub. 
No telling where he might have wound up if not for that 
ankle injury he got on the freshman squad at Pitt. Had 
another accident not long ago but took it in his stride. 
Bumped into the rear of a car in Beverly Hills. Got out 
muttering, ‘Just like a woman," and found Hedy Lamarr at 
the wheel. A little informal for an introduction—but it will do! 
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—— ~—sCTHEY SAID IT 


COULDN'T BE DONE— ~~ 
2% BUT WE'VE GOT ’EM TOGETHER! X 


The Ol-|-Id Professor of the Air Waves 
And That Son-of-a-gun of the Royal Family 


Convulsively Combined in Kay’s Biggest Song- studded Comedy ! 


fe Ea 
& Se 


LUPE VELEZ- GINNY SIMMS 


MAY ROBSON « PATSY KELLY » PETER LIND HAYES 


creen Play by James V. 


PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY DAVID BUTLER \\, 


Plus KAY KYSER’s Famous BAND 


In A Sensational Spectacle, “Shakespeare in Swing’ featuring 


Harry BABBITT « Ish KABIBBLE « Sully MASON’ % 2) 


If James Craig ever writes an autobiography it won't be 
entitled ‘Ten Easy Steps to Success,’ because his is no 
get-rich-quick story! Started selling papers, drove a truck, 
worked his way from construction crew to oil field and finally 
to sales department of General Motors. Reached the point 
where he could finally sign his name to a check and threw 
it all up, hell-bent for Hollywood. Judging by RKO's current 
ilm, "Valley of the Sun," Tennessee's boy has made good 

. and he's none the worse for wear. A towering 6' 3", 
he not only looks like a man of action—he is. Frisked his 


way casually through the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba, picking up a fluent acquaintance with Spanish. 
Worked his way to England on a cattle boat—did a pretty 
noble job of Boy-Scouting during the Palm Beach hurricane 
back in '26. Small wonder he went about the adventure 
film, “'Rigadoon," as though it were old stuff! And that's 
the guy whose parents hoped he would be a minister. 
Strictly a man's man, he knows more about fish and moose 
than he does about women. Asks the inevitable question, 
“How is she on Southern fried chicken and hot biscuits?” 
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She loves horses, stray cats, blue-murder mystery yarns, 
candid cameras. Above all, she loves a guy named John 
Barry, publisher—wears the sparkler that's been in his 
family so long it's a tradition. Lives up to the Barry tra- 
dition other ways, too; by squinting at golf balls and house- 
hold budgets with Yankee sharpness—by promptly discard- 
ing time-worn socks—by rising and shining for breakfast 


with hubby. Recalls how a wad of gum almost gummed 
up her debut with Fred Waring at the Roxy Theater in 
New York—but unsheathed her talent for comedy. Still 


Prisclla Lane 
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tops in rollicking roles, but occasionally excursions into sheer 
drama—currently Warners’ “Blues in the Night.” Grew 
up from ‘Four Daughters’ to "Four Wives’ and later to 
"“Eour Mothers," but didn't outgrow her 18" waistline— 
the smallest in Hollywood. Never outgrew the nickname 
"Pat,’ either, though managed to slough off the ‘'Mullican.” 
It's do-or-die when Pat gets going. It was almost "die" when 
she took up horseback riding. Thrown three times the 


first oa) she found herself in one of those rare spots 
dn't wiggle out of with a grin and a wisecrack! 


she cou 


Clippered to Modern Screen from our London correspondent! The 
first exclusive account of four plueky English screen stars who 


exchanged Hollywood bright-lights for British Isle blackouts! 


\ 
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BY C. A. LEJEUNE 


WITH THEIR B OOTS ON 


At a luncheon in London the other day, Producer 
Gabriel Pascal, before taking off for Canada in a 
bomber, had a few choice things to say about certain 
English actors in Hollywood. “Our sweet little birds,” 
he called them, “who cable since eighteen months, I 
come home by Clipper. . . . They send me telegrams 
of congratulation on ‘Major Barbara,’ ” he added dark- 
ly, “and promise to work with me. I think that in 
time I bring them all home by way of Canada.” 

His remarks set us thinking of other homing pig- 
eons—English stars from Hollywood who haven’t 
needed any Machiavellian cunning to bring them back 
to their homeland. Vivien Leigh Laurence 
Olivier David Niven Richard Greene 

. . four players who took the first boat home as 
soon as things began to look sticky over here. How 
has England and the war treated them? we wondered. 
Where are they? What are they thinking and doing? 
England is a pretty small country, but it’s big enough 
to do a good job of hiding three service men and a 
navy wife who don’t care to be found. 

We ran Miss Leigh down first. 


a JANUARY, 1942 


We interviewed 


her amongst two buckets of sand (for fire bombs) 
and two of ice (we can’t think why) inside the stage 
door of the Haymarket Theater. She was in the 
middle of a rehearsal of Shaw’s “Doctor’s Dilemma,” 
which will go out on the road next Monday for a 
three months’ tour of the blitzed areas. She was 
wearing a black tunic suit with brass buttons and a 
pronounced military influence. She has let her dark 
hair grow long, demurely parted down the middle, 
but definitely long: “Because,” she says, “I can put it 
up in a minute with one comb and I’m ready for 
anything.” 

Pressed about how the war had treated her, she 
erew distressed. “But, sweetie,” she said—for we have 
known Vivien long enough to make such addresses 
regular—“it hasn’t treated me in any special way. I 
can’t seem to make them understand in America that 
I’m just doing what every other Englishwoman is 
doing now. We had a newspaper woman from Holly- 
wood in here the other day, and she thought I was 
pulling her leg when I told her I was cooking and 
doing the housework and growing the vegetables. But 
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THEY LIVE WITH THEIR BOOTS ON 


it wasn’t an act—you know that. That sort of thing 
is just automatic.” 

She looked rather darkly at the bucket of ice, which 
was beginning to wilt down the sides of her black 
sandal shoes. The stagedoor keeper, a fatherly type, 
suggested we might like to sit in his box and cleared 
a wooden chair of a bottle of milk, a cracked tea- 
pot, the mid-day paper and a cat. A minion from 
somewhere backstage stuck his head around the door 
to remark there was always Diana’s Room. “Why, 
yes, of course,” cried Vivien. “Diana won’t be in 
till tonight’s show. She won’t mind.” So we moved 
on from the buckets to the star dressing-room, where 
telegrams stuck in the mirror and pinned on a wooden 
screen wished Miss Diana Wynyard all the best for 
the opening of “No Time for Comedy.” 

“Larry should be in at any minute now,” Mrs. 
Olivier went on. “He always looks in at rehearsal 
if he happens to be up in town. He had to go to 
the Admiralty for something today. He’s a Loot in 
the Fleet Air Arm now, you know. Got his second 
pip. He does about three hours’ actual flying each 
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(CONTINUED) 


day and is on duty at the R.A.F. station from 
8:15 till 5. IT get him his breakfast before he goes 
and his supper when he comes back.” 

We said we thought a brief time-table of her day 
would be nice. She said it wouldn’t be nice a bit, 
just dull. They had a hideous little bungalow in 
Hampshire, she said, handy for Larry’s work, with 
one cook-general to do the odd jobs and keep an eye 
on the cat. Larry’s old secretary was lost somewhere 
in France, their maid had stayed on in America, and 
the chauffeur was in the Army. . 
we were interested, she added, had one green eye and 
one blue and a squint. 


. . The cat, in case 


It came from the local pub, 
and its name was Tissie. 

We said we would still like that time-table, and 
she said that she’d warned us, but here it was: 

“We get up soon after six, earlier than we ever 
did. for films. Then after breakfast Larry goes off 
to the station, and I do the housework and answer 
my letters and do the food. We live in quite a little 
country place, you know, so I call up the stores in 
the nearest’ town, and they put the food on the local 
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noone Instead of machine-gun shooting, Dick Greene has been 
furloughed to shoot motion picture film in Denham, Eng. 


bus, and in the evening | pick it up at the bus-stop 
and cook it for supper, just as dull as that. 

“Until recently I’ve been reading plays in what 
spare time I had. We meant to do ‘Claudia, you 
know, but that fell through. Then we fixed on lke 
Doctor’s Dilemma,’ and for the last three weeks I’ve 
been up in town rehearsing every day. I get home 
about eight o’clock, so I don’t see much of Larry. 
Several nights a week he’s on duty all night. 

“I still drive the old Invicta. Do you remember 
how she stalled across your driveway five years ago? 
She’s fourteen years old now and makes fearful noises 
and stalls nearly all the time, but she still goes when 
she wants to. The other day I brought her up from 
Southampton, all loaded up with bags and bedding 
and the cat and the cook-general, and she stalled right 
across a country lane. I got the man who was doing 
the removal to hitch his van up behind and push.” 

We asked Vivien about the grim old house in 
Chelsea, which had been the Oliviers’ headquarters 
when they first came home from America. “Old 
Durham Cottage?” she said. (Cantinwed on page 62) 


- 
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It’s just what every Main Streeter dreams 


of—this sparkling Hollywood night life! 


MI 


Desi Arnaz is perpetually amazed at wife Lucille Ball’s super- 
stitions! Claims she carries a roll of “lucky money," refuses 
to ride thru tunnels and even balks at pre-breakfast singing! 
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Lana Turner pulled a fast one during her visit to Lake Arrowhead recently. Concealed her 
identity under a brunette wig, and not a soul recognized her! Lately she's had Hollywood 
gasping over her electric blue roadster and matching suit. Above with Tony Martin. 
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Playboy Blake Gardner keeps 20-year-old Ann Miller (ex- 
Lucille Ann: Collier) and everybody else in town guessing 
about the very mysterious source of his fabulous fortune! 


or paceman eee e 
Ever since the birth of their wee bonnie lass last August, John 


Detlie (M-G-M set designer) and wife Veronica Lake have 
been telling friends they'd like four more exactly like her! 


One look at Bill Powell dispels rumors of his illness. Wife 
Diana Lewis goes to the studio with him siery morning bright 
and early to take tap, vocal, ballet and dramatic lessons! 


Linda Darnell is as proud as Punch of her family. Thrilles | 
sister Monte and brother Bubber to death by posing with ‘en 
ata premiere. Often drags | I-yr.-old sister along on dates 


According to Mischa Auer, he'll soon be altar-trekking with 
current heart-throb Joyce Hunter, with him at Ciro’s. He's 
an avid post-card sender; keeps chums’ P. O. boxes packed! 


i 
ee 
i 


> mettrenenstt® 

That huge cat's-eye-and-ruby ring Betty Grable slipped or 
Geo. Raft's finger on his recent 37th birthday was ‘way tox 
large. Had to be chopped down a few sizes at the jewelers 


BY GEORGE 


BENJAMIN 
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LIFE WITH MORGAN'S A SONG! TROUBLE 
IS HE NEVER SINGS THE SAME TUNE TWICE. 


JUST ASK THE GIRL WHO OWNS HIM! 


MAKES GOOD! 


™ Hollywood almost ruined Dennis Morgan’s amiable 
disposition—snared him with a contract, dangled parts 
under his nose, jerked them away before he could nibble, 
frazzled his once-velvet nerves. For the first time, 
Lillian, his wife, heard him snarl and meditated schemes 
for his deliverance which didn’t work. He was finally 
sprung by a Kitty named Foyle just in time to avert 
permanent damage. 

Even with Kitty it was a near thing. In a triple 
| play Morgan had been bunted from Metro to Paramount 
to Warners, who weren’t sure they wanted to lend him 
t to RKO. Sam Wood, the director, swore and Dennis 
| \. prayed. He haunted the front office, and the sight of his 
face wrung the heart of the front office secretary. At 


length Wood phoned the head boss, then in Honolulu, 


\! 
for a plain yes or no and was told, sure, why not? 


That’s how it happens in Hollywood. 
Lillian was frankly thrilled when the fans started 
giving tongue after “Kitty Foyle.” She loves to see him 


| 
| surrounded by autograph hunters. To cloak his own 


gratification, Dennis gibes at hers. “Just a little coun- 
try hick—” She grins widely and asks him just exactly 
who does he think he’s fooling around here, anyway! 


First thing Dennis did after finishing “Captains of the Clouds” 
was chuck sleeping bags in the Ford station wagon, take to the 


hills with Lillian. Parked kids with his folks in Beverly Hills! 


They’re a close corporation—Dennis and Lillian, lit- 
tle Stan, baby Kristin and the two elder Morners, who 
have come to Hollywood to be near the children. Be- 
fore each picture Father Morner inquires: “Are you 
nervous, Lillian?” If she’s not, he’s not. As they 
gathered round the radio to hear Dennis sing for the 
Lux program, he eyed her anxiously. “Little nervous 
tonight?” 

“Well—just a little maybe—” then, catching sight of 
his face, “Oh, not about Dennis, Father Morner. I’m 
having a tooth out tomorrow, didn’t you know?” And 
the gullible man relaxes. 

He feels a special proprietary interest in his daughter- 


in-law since he was with Dennis when Dennis first saw . 


her. They’d just moved to Marshfield from Prentice, 
Wisconsin. It was Poppy Day. Dennis noticed the red 
sweater first, then the girl inside it. Her hair was dark, 
she was selling poppies, and her blue eyes shone with 
compassion—why, he didn’t know. He wanted to buy 
a flower but hadn’t the nerve. Lillian looked after him. 
“That poor good-looking boy with a limp,” she sighed. 
(It was only a temporary kind of lopsided spring ac- 
quired in frosh football.) (Continued on page 66) 
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She’s a glitter gal, is Bruce, with her champagne 
colored skin, those incredible lashes that you could knit 
a pair of socks out of and the oomphy mouth with the 
chronic grin. For a solid year she was to Broadway 
what Brenda Frazier was to Park Avenue—only more 
so. Her name in every column, a different swain prac- 
tically every night, champagne on the house at the 
Stork Club. Sophisticated, gorgeous and as hard to get 
as a Noel Coward pun. Most of her dates were one 
night stands, but there was one boy—let’s call him Bill 
—she used to see quite often. She doesn’t see him much 
now because she’s in Hollywood and he’s in Brooklyn, 
but there are air mail specials and there are memories, 
and who knows what the future holds? His real name 
wouldn’t mean anything to you, but if you’re a Carol 
Bruce fan—and nine out of ten people are—his story 
will. 

“I guess J was kind of crazy about Carol even when 
she was a kid—thirteen or fourteen,” he told us the day 
we cornered him for a Bruce session. “Not that I’d ever 


have let on to the gang. She wasn’t that kind of a 
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BY GENE SCHROTT AND JEAN KINKEAD 


girl—cute or pretty or anything. She was chubbyish 
and her teeth were all wrong, but she had sort of an 
She walked as if she 
were Mrs. God, and she had a wonderful low voice, 
even if every word she said was pure Brooklynese. 


air, if you know what I mean. 


“I used to traipse over to her house pretty regularly, 
to be coached in math, I’d tell the boys—she was a 
whiz at it—and Carol got to be my ideal woman. She 
was so damn sweet and gentle. She’d always be darning 
some socks for Mr. Levy—that’s her dad; her real 
name’s Shirley Levy, you know—or whipping up a 
dress for her kid sister Marilyn. I’d watch her there in 
the lamplight and never notice the double chin or the 
funny nose. I used to think she was sort of beautiful. 

“When she was fourteen, Mr. Levy’s business failed, 
and they were terribly poor. Carol left school, and for 
seven dollars a week she slaved in: some little hole-in- 
the-wall stocking shop on Fulton Street. Nights she’d 
go to high school at Erasmus Hall. All this put the 
skids on my courtship a little, but occasionally I’d 
amass the price of two balcony seats at the Strand and 
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She banks a four-figure salary, had a “name day” 


at the World’s Fair and her picture on Life— 


that $7-a-week Brooklyn salesgirl, Carol Bruce! 


ona Saturday night we’d be off. One time we went 
and there was an amateur show—and that’s when The 
Thing happened. One minute we were sitting together, 
her hand warm in mine; and the next second she was 
down on the stage singing a torch song as only she can 
and bringing down the house. She won twenty-five 
dollars for that. 
“Later on that night, over our chocolate sodas, she 
told me things she’d never said before. “I can sing, Bill,’ 
she said. ‘You know what that means?’ ‘Sure,’ I said, 
kind of dazed and hurt by her. sudden rise to the heights 
while I was still earthbound. ‘You'll be famous, maybe. 
And rich. You'll be able to buy yourself mink coats 
and stuff.’ ‘Crazy—I don’t care about that,’ she told 
me. ‘But if I could only make enough so that Pop 
wouldn’t be so worried all the time and so’s Mom could 
stop sewing.’ Then wistfully—And maybe have some 
left over for a car and a pretty house.’ She turned to 
me: suddenly. ‘Gee, Bill, wouldn’t you like to live in a 
swell house with a garden and trees and drive a long, 
‘slinky convertible a mile a (Continued on page 70) 
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29-year-old Johnny hails from Roanoke, Va. 
pat blueblood stock. Never touches cigarettes, 
sy but goes berserk on clothes and_ flying! 


TOO MANY 


HUSBANDS 2 


BY JAMES REID 


Not so, says Anne Shirley! Johnny Payne’s multiple 


personality just adds zest to their marital bliss! 


“I’m not just one guy who’s always the same,” grins John 
Payne. “J don’t think anyone is, really. Most people have 
seven or eight different sides, and so have ee 

Under pressure, he started enumerating them for us. 

“There’s the guy who acts for a living—or at least tries 
to act,” he said. “Then there’s Payne, the demon musician, 
who’s apt to pop out any time, but especially late at night. 
And Payne, the struggling author, who, every so often, 
hypnotizes himself with colossal ideas. There’s the up-and- 
at’em guy, the strenuous athlete. He’s the opposite of 
Lazy John, who doesn’t want to do anything except relax. 
Then there’s the guy who likes to laugh—and the guy who 
likes to argue. And a few others I can’t think of right now. 

“I was very, very lucky,” he pointed out, “to fall in love 
with a girl as tolerant as Anne.” 

But wasn’t there a chance that Anne Shirley also was 


Po 


Claims he enjoys kissing screen heroines, especially if he 
gets paid for it! Anne Shirley visited him on the set of 
“Remember the Day" (with Claudette Colbert) to check up! 
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lucky—to fall in love with a man with a make-up like his? 
Life couldn’t be monotonous with him around. 

“I can’t speak for Anne,” said John. “All I can do is 
to speak for myself. For me, life doesn’t get monotonous. 
And I suppose I can thank my assorted urges for that.” 

If his assorted urges had anything in common, it was a 
battle against boredom. ’Way back, the other John Paynes 
kept nagging the one who had to work for a living: “In- 
stead of constantly changing jobs because you crave variety, 
why don’t you look for a job that would keep changing?” 
So he looked and he looked—and he discovered acting. 

“It’s less monotonous than most jobs I can think of,” 
John opined, crossing those long legs of his. “Not that life 
doesn’t ever get dull around a movie studio. Only, with 
each new picture, you're working with a new cast and a 
new story. And in each picture (Continued on page 64) 


ge “Ra \ ie Penk 


He and Anne were married Aug. 22, 1937, after a 5-week 
courtship. Occasionally spree at Ciro's on Sat. nights; 
oftener stay home and keep I!/)-yr.-old Julie Ann company! 
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@ In Hollywood it’s bigger—the trees are higher, their 
decorations thicker, the presents cost more, Santa’s beard 
is longer, his belly fatter, the chimes ring louder, the 
holly’s redder and the mistletoe whiter, the fun starts 
earlier and ends later—as a little something extra 
tucked in the toe of their socks, glamour gals give their 
boy friends reversible cuff-links of star sapphires and 
rubies—big shots throw dinners climaxed by oyster- 
shells in the finger bowls—pry the shells open and 
collect a gen-u-eyne pearl—it’s terrific, brother! 

Nobody works in the studios on the day before Christ- 
mas. Desks are piled with gifties and the air is charged 
with thrills. Gertie the stenographer and Marie the 
script girl exchange notes on their hauls, which include 
Chanel No. 5 and handmade lingerie—because even 
players who are hell-cats during the year turn into min- 
. istering angels on December 24th. 

At noon all pretense of.business as usual is discarded. 
Phones ring only with last-minute invitations to parties. 
Huge Christmas trees blaze in the commissaries. On 
the sets cameras stop grinding, and good cheer starts 
flowing. Stars kiss extras, and extras decide that Holly- 
wood’s a swell place after all, and maybe they'll get 
more work next year. By four the lots are deserted. 


All but a skeleton staff have trooped off by car and bus 
to Beverly and Hollywood and Venice, to. spacious 
homes and furnished singles, for their private festivities, 

We can’t follow the little people. Theirs is the bless- 
ing of anonymity. The stars, poor unfortunate dears, 
have to give us a peek or we’ll call them heels— 

Peek in at the Ray Millands. They’re trimming the 
tree. With particular pleasure this year because Daniel 
David’s two, old enough to_take an interest. A gang 
has come in to help—Butch Romero and the MacMur- 
rays and Ann Sothern, minus Roger. Last Christmas 
Roger was with her. MacMurray works hardest, kid- 
ding the pants off holiday sentiment because he loves it, 
and God forbid anyone should guess. Ray takes movies, 
which he’ll show at the drop of a hat throughout next 
year. He’s itching to give Mal her present, contains 
himself till the last guest goes, then dashes upstairs. 
It’s another bijou in the beautiful set of matched sap- 
phires he’s been adding to each Christmas. 

Ann makes it a point to be home by eleven-thirty for 
a special Christmas rite. Every year her mother re- 
turns to Minneapolis to sing at the holiday services in 
the old church. Ann was feeling very low one season— 
her mother away, Roger away, fourteen months of job- 
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BY JEANNE KARR 


WHEN HOLLYWOOD UNTIES ITS PURSE-STRINGS, IT 


MAKES DIAMOND JIM BRADY LOOK LIKE AN AMATEUR! 


lessness behind her, nothing ahead. On the dot of 
eleven-thirty a package arrived—a record of her 
mother’s voice, “Noel” on one side, “Silent Night” on 
the other. Ann shed a few helpful tears and phoned her 
mother at midnight. Every Christmas Eve since she’s 
played the record at eleven-thirty and phoned her 
mother at midnight. 

Some players give thoughtfully, some to get it over 
with—even as you and I. Joan Crawford’s among the 
most meticulous. She carries the personal touch to 
lengths.’ She has a phobia about price tags, won't trust 
the shops to remove them, has everything sent to her 
home and does all her own wrapping. But literally. 
If a friend offers to help, she hovers to see that the job 
is done right. Crawford’s Wilshire they call her place 
around holiday time, Bullock’s-Wilshire being the swank 
department store. She spends more on gift wrappings 
than most people do on their gifts. Tags must be tied 
on, because stickers might fall off, and she writes every 
card herself. . . . Olivia de Havilland’s another who 
won't delegate her giving. To Livvie a present by hand 
is worth two in the mail. She arrives at the studio with 
a carload, and if you happen not to be there that day, 
she may have to hire a G-man but she'll track you down. 
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... Dennis Morgan’s gifting chums with a miniature 
record of his own inimitable voice. 

Fred Astaire’s motto is: “Give what they won’t buy for 
themselves.” He presented one friend. with a pair of 
gold garters, monogrammed, from Cartier’s. Himself, 
he wears the fifty-cent kind. . . . Bonita Granville and her 
mother are making their gifts this year at a tenth of the 
usual cost, turning the balance over to war relief, hoping 
the time and effort expended will compensate for the 
difference in value. It goes without saying that Bun 
will have Christmas dinner with Jackie—at his house, 
if his mother’s well enough—if not, at hers. Jack’s 
going to play Santa Claus at a local orphanage, an 
ambition he’s nursed for years while waiting for his 
voice to change. . . . Errol Flynn sends a case of Scotch 
to the publicity boys he’s played hide-and-seek with all 
year. This washes out his sins and clears the slate for 
another twelvemonth. . . . If you’re on Greer Garson’s 
list, you'll get a real English fruit cake baked by a 
cherished recipe of her mother’s. If you’re a special pet, 
you can look forward to (Continued on page 76) 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES SAXON 
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“Cut the hearts and flowers,” says Hollywood. “That 


Valentino approach is dated; Love in °41 


is fresh as a mint julep!” 


BY DOROTHY SPENSLEY 
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The Reagans 


ONFIDENTIALLY, the love letter writers of Holly- 
wood are on the brusque, humorous side (with excep- 
tion), leaving the heavy passion stuff for business 
hours. The sultry “I love you, I love you, I love you” 
days went out when Vitaphone came in; the modern soul 


_outpourings have a Powell-Loy tinge, accent on com- 


radery, an honest reflection of love and life and action 
in our swift Vitamin Age. Ready? Here we go. 
The romantic wire-pullers 


Bob Taylor to Mrs. Bob Taylor (Barbara Stanwyck ) 
from the “Billy the Kid” location at Santa Fe, New 


Mexico, February 18, this year: 


Mrs. Robert Taylor. 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Dearest Doll: I wish I could be with you, Jack, 
Mary and the gang at Ciro’s. We have a four A.M. 
call for tomorrow and that means early to bed fer 
this cowboy, but don’t forget to think of me thinking 
of you as you dance out the last one. I’m counting 
the minutes until I see you again. As ever, 


Bob. 


This wire, sent five years ago from Chicago where he 


. eye leew, 
te my love — 


CONTINUED 


was making personal appearances, cinched it for Gene 
Raymond with Jeanette MacDonald. When he returned, 
he proposed; was accepted. 


Miss Jeanette MacDonald, 
Beaverly Hills, Cal. 
Stop interfering with my career. Couldn’t remem- 
ber my lyrics this afternoon. Love. 
Gene. 


Jack Oakie on Las Vegas, Nev., location for 20th’s 
“Thanks for Everything” to Venita Varden Oakie when 
he hears that her Afghan hound, Afghani Shah, has won 
a dog show “first”: 

~ Mrs. Jack Oakie, 

Beverly Hills, Cal. 

I knew he'd do it, honey. When it comes to pick- 
ing thoroughbreds Oakie wins hands down and this 
includes you, too. Shooting winds up Friday and 
Poppa flies in Saturday, so skip week-end plans and 
concentrate on your ever-loving 


Jack. 


Poets’ corner 
Love note to a honey-blonde, accompanied by ted 
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roses. Madeleine Carroll’s suitor, name unrevealed, re- 
vives the Golden Age of courtship and borrows from the 
poets (Mr. Heine). Maddy inspires such things. 


“Your clear, violet eyes pursue me; 
Dance before me, day and night. 
And I wonder how to answer, 
How to solve those sweet, blue riddles.” 


And then from the sublime to the ridiculous. Ray 
Middleton, singez-turned-actor for Republic, is not sure it 
was love; but a New York girl, when he stood her up on a 
date and rehearsed a show instead, sent him a large heart, 

- garnished with ribbons and flowers and the verse: 


“Roses are red, violets are blue, 
Sugar is sweet, but this is you!” 


We forgot to say—the heart was cut from center ham! 


Pop to Mom notes 


_Croon Prince of radio (Bing Crosby) dashes off a 
little something from San Francisco to Friend Wife. 
Tough, but tender. Sure-fire with the women. 


Dear Mrs. C.— 


What was that you were (Continued on page 78) 
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Conspicuously absent was Producer Walter Wanger, who 
unexpectedly clippered to England to make an indepen- 
dent film. Wife Joan danced with bigwig Darryl Zanuck! 


Gabin, thus dispelling rumors of their tiffing. Sat 
with her cast-hobbled leg hoisted up on a chair! 


Dottie Lamour's popularity’s rising by leaps and bounds; 
hired two more secretaries to answer the reams of fan 
mail pouring in. Greg Bautzer’s still the man in her life! 


Despite the missus’ attempts to cheer him up, reticent 
Gary Cooper gloomed all evening. Reason: his new pic 
in which he warbles 2 songs, spouts reams of conversation. 


arty of the month 


She rented half of Ciro’s and invited 140 
stars—but guest of honor Wanger didn’t show 


up at Joan Bennett’s “Sundown” premiere party! 
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Ty and Annabella got a big kick out of Ciro's maitre 
d'hotel Pancho. Prompted by studios, he reminded guests of 
time they started work next day, emptied place by 2 A.M. 


Dead-set on making a comeback in "The Captain of Koe- 
penick, Mary Brian talked shop with escort Reggie 
Gardiner and Ginger Rogers. Was very first one to leave. 


fey 


While Martin's away, Lana Turner's been touring the town 
with Bobby Stack. She recently got her final divorce de- 
cree from Artie Shaw, was voted No. | favorite of army! 
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Judson, held hands during entire premiere! 


"Sundown's' star Gene Tierney was center of attention. 
Told Rita Hayworth she hoped to woo her estranged par- 
JANUARY, 1942 ents back soon, had already built a lush in-law guest house! 45 
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BY KAAREN PIECK 


Loretta's lavish lids in "The Men in 
Her Life'’ were Dache-designed and 
cost Columbia Studios an even $21,000! 
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Dietrich was a tough customer! 
Always clung to mannish felts. till 
Dache captured her fancy with this! 
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SHE TOPS HOLLYWOOD CROWNS WITH CHIC— 


THAT MERRY MAD-CAPPER LILLY DACHE! 


@ If the only guy has been snagged by the Army, 
an oil company in South America—or God forbid— 
another dame, there’s just one thing for it. Nope, 
not a solitary binge, but a new hat. Sounds silly, 
but it’s the one and only cure for a broken heart. 
When Marlene Dietrich tiffs with Jean Gabin, noth- 
ing yanks her out of the doldrums like ordering 
fifty-five or sixty (literally!) hats from Lilly Dache. 
And when the war communiques have just about 
flattened Madeleine Carroll, she stratoplanes to 
N. Y. and likewise perks herself up with a dash of 
Dache. It works like a charm and here’s why, ac- 
cording to Lilly. “No woman can feel too depressed 
when she knows she looks simply knockout, and 
the right hat can make a Lamarr out of the world’s 
plainest jane.” 


kind of a dream job... 


All very well for the cinema kids who can invest 
in a $750 creation and never feel it, but what about 
us? Ah! Really terrific news. Lilly has given 
us the four unbreakable rules she uses to help her 
clients select their hats (we'll give ’em to you later). 
They’re guaranteed to turn you into kind of a 
dream job and your brand new swain’s fancy to pre- 
Spring thoughts of you-know-what. Can you wait? 
First, a quick gander at the Dache at work with her 
favorite clients, the stars. 


bonnet strategist . . . 


She receives them in the green taffeta padded cell 
she concocted in a whimsical moment. “They’re 
wonderful,” says Lilly. “I love them all—but don’t 
think they’re not problems. There was Loretta 
Young, for instance. About five years ago, she had 
a colossal-brim phobia—that one, with her angel 
face! Simply lived in those huge beach umbrella-ish 
things. I finally talked her into trying a darling 
tiny one which I softened with a veil. She loved 
it; bought lots of them and in exactly one month 
every Mrs. Tom, Dick and Harry had a veil!” 
Loretta Young and Anita Louise occasionally play 
euinea pig for the mad hatter’s wilder schemes. 
Loretta, for example, was the original snood-girl. 
On her it was out of this world, and the rest of us 
gals went immediately snood-happy. We got them 
in every color, wore them night and day, fancied 
ourselves smootheroos. Which, to digress, was a 
big mistake. Dache says, “Never copy a style that 
is wonderful on somebody (Continued on page 80) 
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BY IDA ZEITLIN 


Prot. Kyser (appearing in "'Playmates'’) 
helps celebrate Bing's honorary degree— 
Master of Caper-cutting from Gonzaga. 
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COLLEGE KIDS APPLAUDED FIRST! 


SPREAD LIKE GOSSIP! 


THEN IT 


NOW EVERYONE 


LOVES THAT BEGOGGLED PROF. KAY KYSER! 


Kay Kyser, M.A. (Master of Amusements from 
N. Y. U. in 1937), dishes it out to Harry Babbitt, 
Ginny Simms, Ish Kabibble and Sully Mason! 
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@ Kay Kyser’s band breaks records. Up north in Spo- 
kane the floor broke down under the collective weight 
of one dancehall crowd. Down south old farmers, who 
don’t know from swing or the theater but who love Kay, 
shuffle up to the box office, unbuttoning pocketbooks. 
The boys’ Crossley rating is almost double that of their 


closest competitor, Guy Lombardo. They’re the only 
band whose pictures, bare of star movie names, gross 
with the big money-makers. 

RKO wasn’t the first studio to make them an offer. 
It was the first studio Kay said yes to. One outfit offered 
him such a wad of dough that, when he turned it down, 
the producer called him crazy. So did the agency. Kay 
admits it was hard to say no, but, after consulting the 
boys, he said it. He wouldn’t make love, he hasn’t the 
face for it—anyway, not on the screen. He held out 
for a story that would let the boys be themselves—as 
he thinks Mrs. Smith of Arkansas, who tunes in every 
Wednesday night, pictures them. Mrs. Smith is more 
important to him than all the crowned heads of the 
entertainment business. 

Jules Stein, president of the Music Corporation of 
America, took director Dave Butler to Catalina to hear 
the boys play. Butler talked to Kay about a picture, and 
Kay fell on his neck because their ideas coincided. Ac- 
cording to Kay, they’d all be dead, cinematically speak- 
ing, if it weren’t for Butler. “You don’t know how much 


According to Harry, Ish Kabibble and Sully, 
Kay has two all-consuming passions—making 
music and downing chocolate ice cream cones by 
the gallon. Kay eats to keep merry; relaxes to 
kéep sane; murmurs modestly, ''l’m no real musi- 
cian—just a business man with a flair for gags.” 
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blood he gave to put us across,” he says appreciatively. 

The first day on the first picture was murder. The boys 
shook, and the eyes of the boss were glazed. It took him 
five hours to walk through a door, take off his hat and 
say hello. He looked like a man walking through the 
little green door to the Chair. Finally Butler said, 
“Print it,” and Kay relaxed. When the picture was 
finished, he re-shot the first three days’ scenes. It grossed 
over a million and was topped by “You'll Find Out.” 
RKO has the band cinched for three more after “Play- 
mates.” 

They’re veterans now. On the set of “Playmates” they 
relaxed all over the place. Gandees, the pianist, plays 
practical jokes in a quiet way. Lyman Snow corners 
anyone who'll talk baseball and wept with Dem Bums 
when dat ball bounced off Mickey Owen’s mitt. Harry 
Babbitt sits at the piano, trying out ditties with Rocky 
Hillman, the guitarist, who’s had a lot of tunes pub- 
lished. Ginny knits and smiles and looks lovely, and 
they all adore her. Sassy Sully Mason goes round 


visitin’. He was pals with Barrymore the day after they 


“Tooka me,” he crowed. “L’il ole No’th 
Ca’lina boy, workin’ in pitchers with John Barrymore.” 

Sully’s the liveliest, Ish the quietest. While the others 
clown around, Ish sits, fooling with the valves of his 
trumpet. Or he plays gin rummy. Alone, if he can’t 
find a partner, dealing himself (Continued on page (2) 


started. 


Sully Mason keeps robust on grapes from 
Ginny Simm's farm and fried chicken 
sent twice monthly by Kay's mother! 
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“THEY DIED WITH 
THEIR BOOTS ON” 


BY LORRAINE STEVENS . ; 
! and KAY HARDY : : 
FITZHUGH LEE: "Mistah Custah, into how 


| fragments does a 12 |b. shell burst?" 
CUSTER: "Into not less than two, sir." 


NOTE TO CAMERAMAN: Pull back and tilt down to 
show Custer and Beth walking through a bridge of 
crossed sabres, to the strains of the Wedding March. 


BETH: ''There is a price for which this letter can be 
bought—Colonel Custer's price. Mr. Taipe, you'll 
resign your office as Commissioner.’ 


CUSTER: ''| have never been so happy in all my life, Mrs. Custer.” 
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wae.” “a nan 
CUSTER: "'l was-an easy last in my studies at West 
Point, Sir, I'm afraid.” 
WINFIELD SCOTT: "'Confidentially, young man, | 
saw those West Point examination papers myself." 


TAIPE: “If your men are drunken sots, that's your 
responsibility—not the company's. 

CUSTER: "Sots! You cheap, boot-licking politician— 
You contemptible parasite!” 


STORY 


There are certain men whom destiny has singled 
out for her own. George Armstrong Custer, soldier 
and military genius, was one. From the day he entered 
West Point as a plebe, his career was marked with 
the tragedy and conflict to come. Within the very 
first twenty-four hours of his arrival at the Academy, 
he had made two enemies. They were to change the 
course of his entire life. 

The first was Major Romulus Taipe, officer in charge 
of cadets. Silent, stubborn—he deliberately misin- 
terpreted an episode which had merely been born of 
Custer’s ignorance of Academy regulations and threat- 
ened expulsion. His second conflict was with Ned 
Sharp, a senior cadet. Arrogant, malicious hazing 
angered the hot-tempered young plebe beyond en- 
durance. Later in the day he dropped Sharp with a 
jolting right to the chin. 

Instantly, openly triumphant, Taipe had him arrested 
and brought before Colonel (Continued on page 74) 
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GENERAL SHERIDAN: "'Mr. Custer, when an officer 
deliberately disobeys orders in action, there can 
only be one of two consequences . . . a medal or a 
firing squad. You seem to have drawn the medal.” 


Don't fire to a 
flank. Aim low—sight at their feet—and TAKE 
YOUR TIME, BOYS!" 


CUSTER: ‘Cover your own fronts. 


PRODUCTION 


The 100th Flynn-to-de Havilland kiss rolled off the 
cinematic assembly line five minutes after filming be- 
gan... Flynn’s comment: “Olivia has beautiful lips. 
She keeps her eyes open, and they get that sweet misty 
look.” Says Olivia: “Errol is so sweet. He never lets 
me get a kink in my neck.” .. . This is their eighth 
picture together ... Flynn consumes 10 to 15 cups 


- of tea a day .. . Make-up man Ward Hamilton had to 


learn the correct method of applying war paint to the 
16 Sioux Indians, hired by the studio from the Standing 
Rock Agency, Fort Yates, North Dakota ... Warner 
Bros. was bombed with letters from “Custer-philes,” 
people who knew some little-known anecdote about 
the General or had some grisly souvenir of the 
massacre they wanted to sell. . . Writers Aeneas Mac- 
Kenzie and Wally Kline spent 10 weeks on research 
and 13 weeks actually writing the script... actual 
filming took 3 months . : . Most exciting part of the 
picture is the accurate film (Continued on page 75) 
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A lucky stocking-toe find is a Cutex mani- 
cure set, filled with needs for fingertip 
beauty. Available in two shades of blue, 
red or tan leatherette. Only 60 cents. 


A honey of a gift is Tangee's ''Tuck- 
away,” fitted with powder, 
rouge and _ lipstick. Available 


; Beauty and Christmas go together, so give 
in blue, tan or red. $2.50. 


her a Cashmere Bouquet gift set—complete 
with talcum powder, face powder, cold 
cream, lipstick and skin lotion. 50 cents. 


She's a happy girl who receives this  thrill- 
ing box of glamour aids by Lady Esther. 
I+ contains four-purpose cream, cologne, 
face powder, rouge and lipstick. 50 cents. 
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This parasol girl in the crystal clear 
arbor conceals a graceful bottle 

of Cheramy April Showers per- 
fume. A charming gitt for $1.00. 


romantic trio. Hudnut's: 
Yanky Clover, Violet Sec and Spring 
Lilac perfumes, done up in an ex- 
quisite package. A bargain for $3.00. 


Here's a 


| Diehl’ | 


Ae 


tun git® 
Nae” 


Any girl will delight 
in the sparkling lux- 

ury of Djer-Kiss Bath 
of Bubbles. $1.00. 


feo 
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Civilian or service man, he'll 
welcome Woodbury's set, 


facial 


Lovely to look at, but better to own, is 


Fitch's Set for An American Gentleman 


Pond's Beauty Box, containing cold cream includes brilliantine, hair tonic, skin 


vanishing cream, Dreamflower powder and 


lotion and dandruff-remover shampoo. 50 cents. 


freshener and Danya hand lotion. 50 cents. 


containing shave cream, after- 
shave lotion, powder and 
soap. $1.00. perfume, talcum 
liostick. 


You'll make a lasting hit if you present 


her with a smart Dura-Gloss kit of manicure 


necessities. It comes in either red, green 
or blue fabric. Costs just 50 cents. 


by Garul Carter 


ae ee an Re aol cise 


A glamorous gift com- 
bination is Lander's 


Santa Claus had plenty to do with Irresis- . rely Apple Ee eee 
tible's Christmas box. It includes cologne, ath powder and matching 


powder, face powder and toilet water. 25 cents. 
You can buy it for 50 cents. 


Traveler or homebody, she'll adore a 
Princess Pat-Keep-Neat"’ Kit, fitted 
with eight beauty aids besides a 
complexion sponge and tissue. $1.50. 


o. 
BY SYLVIA KAHN ey 


on OS 


Despite a study lined with story-rejection slips, John Payne LV 
bravely scribbled another novel, "The Sun Shines Bright." Q, iy 
Day it was finished he and the missus celebrated at Ciro's! bcp 
Ss 
dad! fou, 
xpectant chee oq, 
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Hill and Kale 


It'll be a great day for Hollywood when John Carroll takes plumpish, 
black-eyed Virginia Hill to be his blushing. bride. If the pair do 
bounce to the altar, John will bring into the great Movietown family 
the most fantastic personality it has known since Bogus Prince Roman- 
off was in his prime. 

At 23, Virginia Hill is a woman of mystery. Her wealth is un- 
estimable and untraceable, though it is surmised her three marriages 
(the first occurred when she was 14) might have had something to do 
with it. Her extravagances are notorious. A $1,000 evening gown, 
the gem of Designer Irene’s fall collection, draped her body only three 
or four times before she gave it to a friend. Other gowns for which 
she pays from $100 to $400 are often discarded without being worn 
at all. 

Her parties are reminiscent of something that went out. with the 
Romans. Starting with two or three couples, Virginia frequently finds 
herself winding up the night hosting a mob of fifty. One evening 
she rented the Mocambo and its entire staff for a private shindig. 
Conservative estimators say that little social cost her well over 
$3,000! 

It's always cash on the line for Virginia Hill. She travels with 
gobs of it tied in a rubber band. She's never used a checkbook even 
_ to pay bills for her Chicago apartment, her New York and Hollywood 
hotel suites, automobile upkeep, maid and secretary. 

There's no denying, Husband Number Four will have to step fast 
to keep pace with the mad, exciting Miss Hill. But if anyone can do 
_ it, John Carroll is the boy. He’s not exactly a rest cure, himself! 


Maid in Hollywood 


‘We want to go on record as having publicly apologized to Maria 
Montez for any cracks we may have made about her excessive night 
clubbing. We had the gal all wrong! Word has just come to us, 
via her press agents, that the gorgeous Maria isn't really interested 
in dates and boy friends. Maria’s real purpose in running about, we 
are told, is to gather material for a book! 

She's got it half-finished, tov. Titled “What I Know About Holly- 
4wood Men,” it contains two sections on ‘My Experiences With Holly- 
wood Wolves!” 

Wonder how Brice Cabot will feel when he discovers he was 
literally just another chapter in Maria's life! : 


Gratitude Zero 


Don't talk charity to the shapely, G-stringed maidens at Earl Car- 
roll’s theater-restaurant. After the way their last effort backfired, 
they'll leave the “help thy neighbor’ stuff to long-haired missionaries 
and saintly spinsters! 

It seems the girls read in the papers, recently, that poor Mae West 
didn't have a cent. In the courtroom whtre her troublesome husband, 
Frank Wallace, was suing her for non-support, Mae had confided in 


After home-loving Costello's N. Y. opening, he and wife 


checked into a hostelry, arose at 4 A.M. and cabbed out to 


Paterson, N. J. All so's he could sleep under his own roof! 
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a sympathetic judge that she and cash were absolute strangers. This 
admission of poverty went right to the Carroll cuties’ heartstrings. 
Wiping the tears from their mascara, they quickly shot a wire to Mae 
offering to toss @ huge benefit show with all proceeds to go to the 
depleted West coffers. So what happened? The following morning 
came a return wire: 

"Don't believe all you read in the papers,” it said. ‘I am not broke. 
I am only down to my last few millions. After Wallace's lawyer tried 
to check on my properties, annuities, stocks, bonds and jewels and 
couldn't get very far, he finished up by asking me how much cash 
I had with me. I told him none. And I didn’t. I never carry any! 

“The papers picked up my remark saying I had no cash. That's 
how the report that I was broke started. But you know me, kids. 
I’m no sucker. If you still want to give me something, you can give 
me a nice new scissors—to clip my coupons! 

“I'm getting rather tired now, girls, writing out this telegram. A 
forty carat hunk of ice is weighing down my third finger! 


”"Thanks anyway, and I'll be over to see you sometime. ... MAE” 


John Hubbard 


"My first romance came to a dead stop before I was 6,’ John Hubbard 
reminisces. ’’Ran into a little difficulty with my big brother who could 
lick me with one fist tied behind’ his back. Then beams, ’'Romance 
No. 2 sprawled over a full 9 years . . . with the knot finally tied in 


1938. Thumbnail-sketches his generously curved, generous-hearted 


wife tersely. ‘She smokes ... drinks sparingly . . . wears her hair 
long . . . keeps her nails and her personality shining bright. She's 
strictly my idea of how not to be bored on a desert island.” Says her 
formula for hooking him ought to be pretty sound dope for other gals. 
“Don't giggle! Don't goggle-eye your date in hopes of a one-night 
conquest. Don't goo and gurgle over him. But DO be feminine. Girls 
who wear pants just don’t get pampered.’ Lois must have arrived 
at that magic formula in second grade because it was way back 
then that she snagged John. But both of them were patient. It 
wasn't until he made good in ‘Dramatic School’’ that he made for 
Indiana .like a homing pigeon and married Lois. Being a_thor- 
oughly domestic guy, John likes the idea of four children equally as- 
sorted . . . and throws out his chest in parental glee when chit-chat 
turns to his 1-year-old daughter. When he’s not cooing over her, he’s 
puttering around the house . . “messing,” he calls it . . . and 
chatting about little nothings with Lois whom he complains he doesn't 
see half enough. Sometimes their dialogue breaks up at dawn... but 
only when he’s ‘twixt pictures. Otherwise he crawls under the covers 
at 9:30 on the nose and stays there until 5 A.M. He insists, ‘‘Acting’s 
my purpose in life . . . wouldn't give it up if I had a bank account 


with 6 zeros in it. Being somewhat of a contradiction myself, I'd give 
my eye-teeth to do a splitpersonality job like ‘Jekyll and Hyde. 
To avoid news-blues, I only glance at headlines but literally live from 
one ‘Flash Gordon’ to another.’’ Won't jump through hoops to get 
himself into print, either . . . definitely a hush-man when it comes to 
his private doings. Six ft. tall and a lean 165 pounds, he looks 


That cozy twosome Gloria Vanderbilt and Pat deCicco break 
night club curfew laws right and left when 17-yr.-old Gloria 
stays out till the wee small hours. Above, with Rita Hayworth. 
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athletic . . outdoorish. Actually, he’s rarely stirred to physical 
activity ... and then with a violence that borders on madness. Long 
a devotee of bull-fighting, he tussles with a phony bull on wheels 
insisting, “It's really awfully dangerous. Look at those horns... 
bigger than real ones.” Adds, “I also mess with flying, singing and 
weight-lifting, filling in with golf and badminton. By popular demand 
I gave up the piano and concentrated on baseball and hookie.” ‘That 
was only after Mother Hubbard dismissed it as a bad job. ‘'Couldn’t 
bother with notes,’ says John. “Played by ear but it used to get in 
Mom’‘s hair . . . and then she'd get in mine with a firm hold and 
forcibly remove me from the piano.’ Loves music, though. Bows 
low to Artie Shaw but takes Tschaikowsky‘s “Fourth” in his stride. 
Thinks the latter, plus "Tom Sawyer,’’ would be his choice if he had 
to Robinson Crusoe it. Adds, “In a spot like that I'd prefer the rich, 
full-bodied perfume of steak to Chanel No. 5.” In nostalgic moments 
he tells the story of how life with father got tough when 11-year-old 
John got the nicotine-urge. “Then and there, Dad staged a smoker 
.- . handed me a big black cigar and said, ‘Go to it, Johnny-boy!’ 
The hangover lasted 5 years!” 


Short Shots 


Gary Cooper's friends are dubbing him Cupid. He’s studying ‘bow 
and arrow technique with famed archer Howard Hill... Rita Hay- 
worth modestly credits her success to the good-luck caul which 
covered her head when she was born . . Lloyd Nolan‘s next 
vacation will take him to the Pribilhof (no kidding!) Islands in the 
Bering Sea. He’s signed up as deck hand on the seal-hunting schooner, 
“Penguin” Rudy Vallee keeps an indexed file of his lady 
friends’ photos. When he expects a femme visitor he wades through 
his collection and sets the proper portrait on his piano. The lovely 
lady, flattered as all get-out, invariably swoons into his waiting arms 
. . . Gloria Vanderbilt, all set to write a daily newspaper column 
called ‘Facts and Chatter,” had the stunt nixed by the family lawyer. 
. . . Horsy, outdoorsy Gene Autry haunts antigue shops looking for 
dainty music boxes ... There’s a second Dolores in Orson Welles’ 
life. Dolores Costello has been awarded the lead in Orson’s next 
production, “The Magnificent Ambersons.” He tested her from nine 
o'clock one evening till five o'clock the next morning before handing 
her the parf . .. In ten Hollywood years, Guy Kibbee has never 
owned an overcoat. When he treks into the no’th country, he borrows 
Oliver Hardy's . . . Tony Martin is even tops with his draft beard. 
They rate him 1A and he'll be the next “name” to slip into khaki: . . 


Cobina Wright, Jr., will soon present hubby Corporal Beaudette with 
a sweater knitted by her own tiny hands. Funny thing is, it's the 
same one she started last year for Prince Phillip of Greece .. . 
Norma Shearer's literary chum, Erich Remarque, is a 20th century 
version of a man without a country. Recently denied German citizen- 
ship, he’s feverishly at work applying for U. S. papers in Los Angeles 
courts .. . A huge package containing six loving cups landed on 
buxom Jane Russell's front doorstep the other morning. Postmarked 
“U. S. Navy," the accompanying note came from gobs who had 
picked her as “the girl we'd most like to have waiting for us in every 
port’ ... Ann Sheridan, once voted “least likely to succeed” by 
the snooty Harvard Advocate, has been named honorary editor 
of that crimson (but literally!) sheet along with Prexy James Bryant 
Conant! ° 


Business Comes First 


That's what Marlene Dietrich and hubby Rudolf Seiber alibied when 
queried on their 2-year separation. Upon her arrival in Manhattan a 
few weeks ago, she rushed into his arms, painted the town red with 
him during her stay there. Daughter Maria, who's long been yearning 
to make a movie, will face her first kleig this winter! 


Vanished Glory 


When Ramon Novarro retired in 1935, he was cozily sitting on a fat 
$500,000 bank rell. He had plenty of fun, but he was no exception 
to that old saw about having your cake and eating it! Just the other 
day~he was spending the P.M. in the Hollywood pen because he 
couldn't raise $150 bail. Said this lawyer who paid the $50 fine, 
“Novarro isn't any more busted than Mae West.” 


Didja Know 


That W. C. Fields, who'll be 58 in January, rated a passing grade 
when an insurance doctor gave him a physical exam for a $50,000 
policy? Later Fields told a judge he was ill when he bought the 
annuity, wanted it canceled because, “I'd have to live forever to 
break even” ... That movie singers suck red candy drops before 
Technicolor close-ups? Gives their tongues the proper carmine tinge 
... That Rise Stevens’ mama is tagged Sahah . . . That Annie Sheri 
dan promises to raise an acre of mint on her new ranch—to accom- 
modate her julep-drinking buddies . That correspondents from 
England reveal Leslie Howard is almost a grandfather . .. That 
there will be no more dog-at-fireplug scenes flashed on your neigh- 
borhood theater screen? The Hays Office has given the routine its 
official scowl! 

That Cash and Carry, widely used in magazines and newspapers 
to describe Barbara Hutton and Cary Grant, appeared first in this 
column in November, 1940 . . . That on Uncle Sam’s records, Joel 
McCrea. is listed as a farmer, not as an actor... That .funnyman 
Lou Costello will godfather Joe DiMaggio’s expected heir . . . That 


Martha O'Driscoll (who's taken on false curls and glamour) 
with Edw. Ashley. She's just bought her first home, a farm 


Two of the town's most popular kids-about-town, Geo. Mont- 
gomery and Lana Turner. Geo. used to be a Hollywood bar- 
tender, but neither touches the stuff nor smokes these days! 


at Toluca Lake! Lives with her mom and kid brother. 
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Rags Ragland lunches on a glass of bourbon and wheaties .. . That 
Mary Brian, testing at Warners, is expected to make a sensational 


comeback ... That Ann Sheridan, working in “Juke Girl,” refers to 
herself as “Jerk’’ girl . . . That Mrs. Henry Fonda has just returned 
from Mexico City where Diego Rivera spent a month painting her 
portrait . . . That Arthur Treacher’s friends call him “Pip” . . . That 


Milton Berle is the proud owner of a specially built trailer, equipped 
with portable shower bath—a gift fromi his Mama . . . That everytime 
Mrs. Albert Dekker has a baby, Mr. Albert Dekker buys a new pup 
to grow up with the child .. . That Jackie Cooper signs his checks, 
Jack R. Cooper—the “R” standing for Richard after his idol, Richard 
Dix . .. That tough, hard-bitten Brian Donlevy scribbles poetry 
between takes? 


Income Tactics 


“Them that has, gits” is no idle phrase in Hollywood! Did you know 
stars augment their salaries by renting personal belongings to 
studios? When Metro was on the hunt for a particular kind of horse 
to be used in a Tarzan picture, Bob Taylor rented his own four- 
footer at a figure which kept the animal in alfalfa for a year! 

Even little Shirley Temple picks up a juicy bit of ice cream money 
via the rental route. She loans out pets from her menagerie at a 
tidy fee. 

However, when it comes to these lend-lease deals, the undisputed 
champ is Paulette Goddard. That girl must have been born under the 
dollar sign! At this writing, her ultra swank mink coat, a gift from a 
doting admirer, trots home to its mistress with 200 studio smackers 
a week! 


Pins and Needles 


Every woman who’s ever moaned about not having “a thing to wear” 
is going to fall flat on her face when she hears that svelte, clothes- 
conscious Gene Tierney gave away all her gorgeous dresses the day 
after her marriage to Count Oleg Cassini! 

For weeks now, Gene’s been running around in a tired-looking 
cotton frock, shocking fashion editors who call for interviews and 
offering no explanation to her embarrassed studio. 

The truth, as always, is simple. Now that she’s married to Dress 
Designer Cassini, Gene will wear nothing but Cassini-designed cos- 
tumes. And Oleg has been so busy creating clothes for her screen 
roles, he hasn't had a chance to work on her personal wardrobe. 

“We'te going to tear into some things as soon as my current 
picture is finished,’’ Gene says. And pridefully, “Then everyone will 
see how really gifted my Oleg is!” 


Fashion Notes 
Admittedly it’s a fight fo the finish between New York and Hollywood 


for the title ‘‘world’s fashion center.’ But one look at filmdom in its 
finery ought to flatten the most dyed-in-the-wool Manhattaner with 


West Coast torridest romance to date is that of Laraine Day 
and songster Ray Hendricks. Opening of new night club 
Café Society drew one of biggest crowds of the season. 
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There’s been nothing like the Hollywood street scene since pre- 
war Parisian days . . . Style-setter Joan Bennett Mata Hari-ing it in 
a slinky Chinese orchid brocade with daring slit skirt Annie 
Sheridan defying every known law of gravitation with two feather 
birds perched on a bronze velvet draped turban. One winged crea- 
ture doing a power dive from the top; the other swooping up toward 
her left temple. Ann claims she doesn’t give a fig for fashion but 
completely fell for this one while modeling it for a magazine cover. 
Has ordered two more exactly like it, one in emerald green for her 
purple dress, another in Paradise blue to set off her favorite black. . . 
Out-blazing all the stop lights in town, Ida Lupino in her new firemen’s 
red double-breasted greatcoat, with vent back. Keeps it simple with 
a little matching red cap perched on the back of her head . . . Mrs. 
Herb Marshall tying up traffic on Hollywood Boulevard in a blue and 
green nubby woolen plaid with tremendous raglan sleeves and widely 
flaring hemline . . . Rita Hayworth, original as usual, adding a sable 
collar to lift her three-quarter length evening wrap out of the common 
ermine herd! 

Here's a hint to you gals who must do or die with one good dress 
. .. Take it from Pat Dane, M-G-M newcomer who literally lives in 
one favorite black basic job of-simple cut. With it she sports gorgeous 
lids so varied as to change the entire ap- (Continued on page 68) 


envy! 
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That social lion Bobby Stack and Annie Rutherford at Ciro’s. 
During the Archduke Felix of Austria's lecture tour of the 
West Coast, Bobby and his mom were his exclusive hosts! 


The Pat O'Briens (she's Eloise Taylor, actress} will celebrate 
their !0th anniversary on Jan. 23rd. Both adore their three 
adopted kids, Mavourneen, 7; Sean, 3, and baby Terrence! 
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problems. Here’s our answer—Judy Garland’s darling mom, 


Mrs. Gilmore, who’s promised to fairy-godmother for us every issue! 


When Judy heard I was going to write a column she in- 
sisted the first subject should be, “How to get your man.” 
Maybe that’s because, being married only a few months, 
she felt qualified to give me a few pointers. Sue, my 
other daughter who is engaged to a draftee, thinks what 
to wear and how to behave when you visit an army 
camp would be a good beginning and very timely. I’m 
ignoring them both, and this will be a sort of general 
first aid chat. I'll get specific in succeeding months. 

First of all, every girl wants more than anything else 
to be popular. But how to go about it? By being 
friendly, interesting, and just as attractive as we can be 
with the material at hand. That’s honestly all there is to 


it, and you can begin getting that way instantly. Start in_ 


on the family with the friendliness angle and watch it 
become a habit. When your mother wakes you in the 
morning, don’t greet her with a grouch and a grunt. 
Start the day with a “Morning, Mom, are you as pert 
as you look this bright and sunny day!” Go out of your 
way to be nice to little brother, no matter how much 
it may hurt sometimes. He presents a marvelous oppor- 
tunity for the development of tact and patience. And 


U0- hl 


Comes a time in every woman’s life when 


she’s too big to run to mother with all her 


how about practicing a line on your Dad? If you’re shy 
and tongue-tied around the boys, a bit of breakfast ban- 
ter with Father will give you the masculine angle on 
things. Furthermore, this unexpected attention will 
make him glow, and in a few days he’ll be asking you to 
the Army-Navy game. If you’ve made a previous date to 
shop with the girls, break it. Go and learn all you can 
about football. Dad won’t mind answering silly ques- 
tions, and it'll give you a good background for the game 
you ll attend with your favorite beau. 

Explore this famous man’s world a bit and acquire at 
least a nodding acquaintance with sports, books, music, 
world events. Know who won the World Series, and that 
Koussevitsky is an orchestra conductor not a Notre Dame 
end. Suddenly, you'll find yourself not only getting in- 
teresting but interested. A million new vistas will open 
up to you, and you'll be paving the way to a well-balanced 
and happy life . . . Just two words of caution before we 
get on to beauty. Don’t turn into a limelight snatcher 
and don’t concentrate on just dazzling the stagline, com- 
pletely forgetting the female contingent. Popularity with 
the girls is every bit as important (Continued on page 82) 
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| You mean that boy in the 


army or navy, don’t you? 


i @ He may be your best beau and then again he 
q may be just the boy who lived next door. Anyway, 
you’re going to send him something for Christmas, 


and you wonder what! 

We've been doing some sleuthing on our own 
and got an earful from several Hollywood leading 
men, now working for Uncle Sam. In true army 
and navy fashion they refuse to be quoted, but we 
can tell you this—they all agree that the boys hate 
to be made conspicuous. So forget that beautiful 
leather job you’ve been eying for weeks and con- 
centrate on something khaki for the army and 
don’t turn up your nose at sewing kits for they 


do use ‘em. 

Now for the navy. Without benefit of any cosy 
U.S.O. headquarters at sea, the navy spends its off- 
duty hours with deck sports, movies every night 
and games. They go in for bridge, backgammon 
and chess as well as just plain dice. So con- 
sider games—ones that won’t upset at every lurch 
of the ship. 

Here are enough ideas to Christmas-cheer a 
dozen boys who used to live next door as well as 
your 0. a. 0. (one and only). So it’s up to you! 


FOR GIFT INFORMATION TURN TO PAGE 81 


on 
No} 
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SIX SECRETS FOR SANTA 


If you're half as good as the stars at wheedling Santa into 
Christmas whims, youll do all right. THere’s a peek 


at some of his personal correspondence from Hollywood. 


SANTA DARLING: 


Far be it from me to complain—BUT— 
the fact I go gaga over ice and snow doesn't 
mean I want to find embroidered mittens 
in EVERY package. No sir, Santa. I like 
to choose my own ice trappings, but to see 
me REALLY swoon give me a divine new bag. oe in corduroy. 
Oh, yes, and a frame for you-know-who's 
picture. Could you arrange it? 


Here’s a red one 


Affectionately, 


Ze 3 Something new— it'll 
Aer LO ‘ hold his picture, too. 


DEAR SANTA: 


I feel as though I ought to keep quiet like 
a mouse and ask for nary a thing this year! 
But if you insist you're in the giving mood, 
one of the new scarfs would do very nicely. 


Thank you so much, 


Only Go 


Two plaids—a wool for day and chiffon for 


WHY NOT... ; night. But I’ve much more in mind for you. 


@ Scatter sequin butterflies 
from the five and dime on 
your black velvet wrap. SANTA DEAREST: 
@ Wear a red heart on the 
back of your head—stitched 
to the crown of a white pom- 
padour pillbox. 


Funny how you change, isn't it? 
F'r instance this year everything 
I want seems to be for the house— 
e! i Hoyer I like the clock I saw the other day. 
One if wide Was Wi ties But Bill and I want to treasure hunt 
In black taffeta or bright red, together. What you can do is see I 


blue and green, on a {full- get anew housecoat, bright and gay. 


skirted date dress. Matcha 
taille bag to one of the 


bands. gy Dyn 
@ Wear white, the pet of the Teada. rth alk 


season. An icecream wool 
for suit or dirndl. 

@ Make your own sparkle 
scarf—sew purple sequins on here’s a robe splashed with roses. 


a green wool square. 


Most gratefully, 


Lots of happiness, Brenda, and 
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HELLO SANTA: 


I want so many things I don't know where 
to begin. A ski suit, for example. A new 
evening bag that glitters. Some more 
bracelets — good, thick, chunky ones. A 
really super frame for Dave's picture. A 
light and foamy cardigan. I could go on 
and on, but this will give you an idea. | 


Forever yours, 


Sa | | 


You'll get them all, but, 


meanwhile, these are a start. 


SANTA DEAR: 


What the world would do without you, I 
can't imagine! When you come to my name 
in your little book, jot down a J. That’s 
it, a J for JET jewelry, sizzling with 
drama. 

As always, 


fivw frome 


This takes me back to the old days. 


STARS IN FASHION ... 


SANTA OL' DEAR: 


@ Joan Bennett sports 9a 
huge gold heart clip with ‘| 
Love You" scrawled in dia- 
monds. 

@ Maureen O'Sullivan cuts 
her old lace into lengths and 
wears it Mexican fashion, as 
a wrap. Have you any old 
lace lying about? 

@ Pat Dane goes for the som- 
brero of the South American 
gaucho. Hers, a shiny repli- 
ca with tiny dangling balls! 
@ Loretta Young never for- 
gets the flattery of pearls 
with black. Her newest black 
crepe is pearl-embroidered. 
@ |rene Dunne sophisticates 
the middy-blouse in a stun- 
ning lame dinner gown. 


You've guessedit. Six white 
blouses... towearwith suits. 
Tailored, yes, but not dull. 
You know, stitching and tucks 
here and there. Six white 
blouses. The sophisticated 
luxury of it all! 


Thanks a million, 


Here are two out of six. 


For further fashion information turn to page 81 
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THEY LIVE WITH THEIR BOOTS ON 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Poor old Dismal Durham? Oh, it 
was blitzed ages ago. We weren’t in it at 
the time, were down staying with Ralph 
Richardson, who’s in the Staff Office 
of the Fleet Air Arm. But our friends 
Ursula Jeans and Roger Livesey were 
there and spent the night mostly under 
the kitchen table. It was blast, not a di- 
rect hit, but—you remember that glass 
roof?” (We did, and the dreary, dark 
back-yard and the sad clematis Larry 
was trying to grow between the stones) 
“Of course that all came down into 
Ursula’s dresses and over the furniture, 
and it was a frightful mess. We had to 
take everything out, though the house is 
still standing. All the ceilings and car- 
pets were ruined.” | 


[Xe this point the Minion put his head 
round the door again and told Vivien 
they had nearly finished That Bit on the 
stage, and she had better come. Realizing 
belatedly that the talk had never got 
round to films at all, we asked her, as we 
made for the stage door and our old 
friends, the buckets of ice, whether she 
or her husband had any film plans in 
mind. No, she assured us, not a thing. 
She hardly saw any pictures these days, 
she said, except “Lady Hamilton,” which 
Larry had taken her to by main force, 
and Leslie Howard’s “Pimpernel Smith,” 
which was really her favorite film. For 
entertainment, she said, she and Larry 
went to vaudeville. Anything to laugh.... 

Meanwhile, our spies suggest that if 
Vivien does relent and do anything on 
the screen this year, it may be (a) Shaw’s 
“Caesar and Cleopatra” (b) Daphne du 
Maurier’s new novel, “Frenchman’s 
Creek” or (c) “Jane Eyre,” for which she 
has always had a hankering. 

The next on our list of inquiries was 
David Niven, whom we very fortunately 
encountered in Claridge’s. And when 
we say fortunately, we mean fortunately, 
for David is probably the most elusive of 
all the film stars in England. 

A soldier by training and tradition— 
for all his people are Army people—he 
came home to join one or other of the 
Services. He had a yen for the R.A.F., 
having flown back from France to Eng- 
land in the bottom of a bomber, disguised 
as a mail-bag or something and _ sur- 
rounded by what he called “perfect Dawn 
Patrol types.” But old habit overruled 
this romantic dream, and he became a 
soldier in the Rifle Brigade. He became 
a soldier with such zeal that he has risen 
to the rank of Major and married a 
Commandant in the A.T.S. The Army 
owns him, body and soul. Film execu- 
tives may tear their hair and chew on 
their cigars, but David Niven remains 
quite unperturbed. He is perfectly ready 
to make a picture, if the Army gives him 
leave. But in the meantime, he is Some- 
where on Operations, Somewhere on 
Manoeuvres, Somewhere on a Special 
Roving Commission. Tracked down for 
the moment and involved in a story con- 
ference, he suddenly looks at his wrist- 
watch, raises those five sardonic lines on 
his forehead and says, “Sorry, I’m on 
duty. Ive got to go.” And he goes, be- 
coming another invisible unit in the war 
machine. It’s somehow tonic. 

When caught in Claridge’s, where he 
was lunching with non-professional 
friends, David Niven looked the perfect 
hero of a service film, brown as a nut, 
lean and smart in his uniform with a 
green cord on the shoulder, which looked 
fine but didn’t mean a thing to our lay 
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mind. He was nonchalant, gay and 
friendly, and used a lot of Army slang, 
particularly the address, “Chum,” picked 
up from the Australians, we gather. 
Occasionally he would flip a penny idly 
across his knuckles, the way he learned 
to do for “Eternally Yours.” 

He was palpably unwilling to talk 
about films, being far more interested in 
His Men, meaning, we suppose, his regi- 
ment or whatever a Major in the Rifles 
has, and what good boys they were, and 
how they had been escorting a convoy 
past a popular race-course the other day, 
and what they said to him, and what he 
said to them, and what happened, and 
what were the odds on the winner. 

He admitted, though, that he had leave 
to make one film, and that the film when 
it came off, would be “The First of the 
Few,” Leslie Howard’s biography of R. J. 
Mitchell, the Spitfire inventor. Leslie 
himself produces, directs and plays the 
Mitchell part, starting on locations Mon- 
day. David is to be the test pilot who 
becomes a Schneider Cup winner and 
goes through the whole tale, flying suc- 
cessive models of the Spitfire and falling 
for all the girls as he goes along, until he 
sobers up at forty and finds his affinity in 
the Boss’s secretary. 


N° date has yet been fixed for David 
Niven’s arrival on the floor. It hap- 
pens, or so we suppose, in His Majesty’s 
good time. We have it hard, though, from 
Leslie’s sister and business manager, 
Irene Howard, that “The First of the 
Few” will be Niven’s first ex-army date. 
No one has anything hard from Leslie 
himself. He is as vague and disarming 
as Niven: an infuriating and irresistible 
pair. Old friends in Hollywood, they 
carry on their absurdly off-hand associa- 
tion here. When they confer on the tele- 
phone, they address each other as Slings- 
by and Trubshaw, wholly imaginary 
characters. No one yet has been able to 
discover, and we fancy both Leslie and 
David have forgotten the primeval ori- 
gins of Trubshaw and Slingsby. 

In passing we would note that it’s 
funny the way Leslie Howard creeps into 
this story, which didn’t set out to be 
about him at all. Actually, though we 
should hate to make an issue of it, Leslie 
Howard is just about the most significant 
film figure in England at this moment. 
That vague, retiring, forty-plus-some- 
thing star, with his tired old clothes and 
horn-rimmed spectacles, can be found at 
the end of every avenue, behind every 
significant movement in this country. We 
suppose he has vision or something. Cer- 
tainly he has loyal friends and valuable 
connections. What is more important to 
us, he has integrity. We have known 
Leslie for fifteen years, and in all that 
time we have never heard anyone, any- 
one for whom we had the slightest re- 
spect, criticize him adversely. 

Vivien and Larry thought his film, 
“Pimpernel Smith,” the best they had 
ever seen. David Niven prefers to work 
for him. Young Richard Greene, our 
fourth quarry, turns out to have been an 
old friend of Leslie’s in Hollywood. He 
ean’t keep him out of the conversation. 
When the army swallowed up Trooper 
Greene a year ago, only Leslie Howard 
could have told the film world where he 
was. But Leslie didn’t. 

We got Richard Greene’s own story in 
a dressing-room at Denham, where he is 
spending his first army leave making a 
Fleet Street-Dunkirk film for Columbia 


release, called “Unpublished Story.” 

Richard Greene, 2nd-Lieutenant Greene 
of the Royal Armoured Corps—which 
means Tanks—is a young man to whom, 
if we were a man and had one, we should 
solemnly remove our hat. The baby of 
our homing film stars, with most of his 
friends and what looked like all his 
future career in Hollywood, he almost 
certainly feels the break in his life more 
than the others. 

He hadn’t David Niven’s traditional 
army background to pull him home. He 
hasn’t the Oliviers’ green-room circle, 
their stage detachment from screen af- 
fairs, their unbroken threads of interest 
just waiting to be picked up again, war or 
no war. Richard Greene was only nine- 
teen when he left England to go to 20th 
Century-Fox and “Four Men and a 
Prayer.” He had never made a film. 
The most noteworthy thing he had done 
in his own country was to model for a 
popular advertisement of hair-cream. The 
posters still haunt him, a little fy-blown 
now, prewar and incredibly young. He 
looks at them with malice. His imitation 
of a smiling youth pouring cream on his 
kair is vicious, a joy to behold. He hates 
the stuff, he says bitterly, would like to 
put it on record that he never used it. 

Richard Greene was very happy in 
Hollywood, and it meant a big decision 
for him to throw it all up and come home 
and join the Army. He slipped out of 
Hollywood, he says, with only two people 
knowing where he had gone. (One, which 
argues hard sense, we feel, was a mem- 
ber of the publicity department. The 
other was not specified, and we were far 
too tactful to ask.) He ducked the Eng- 
fish ship-news reporters and vanished, 
just vanished into thin air. An aunt in 
Kensington (“No one has more aunts 
than me,” says Richard proudly) blocked 
a blind trail. That was September, 1940, 


.and since then, until two weeks ago, he 


has simply played the Invisible Man. 
Here is Richard’s own story. 


I GOT back to England on September 
6th,” he says diffidently and adds, 
“Stop me if I’m being boring. I saw my 
first blitz over Liverpool from the deck 
of a ship. It was my first sight of Eng- 
land under war conditions, and I felt I 
was watching it all through a plate-glass 
window. We were twelve miles away, 
and it didn’t seem real at all. I watched 
it all night, and in the morning I went 
ashore. We had seven alerts in Liverpool 
that day and several genuine raids. It 
was just the beginning of the blitz, and 
everything was chaos and confusion, 
nothing was sorted out properly yet. It 
was my first experience, not exactly of 
panic, for there wasn’t any panic, but 
of emergency, of doing everything for 
yourself, standing on your own feet... . 
“T can tell you it was an absolutely new 
experience for anyone coming from 
Hollywood, where everything is done for 
you. You had to queue up for trains. 
You had to wheel your own barrow with 
your baggage—when you could find 
it. I don’t believe I should ever have got 
my baggage through, but finally a porter 
recognized me and got my stuff into the 
station master’s office. Our train was due 
out at 11:15 p.m., but just as dusk came 
on—that was my first experience of the 
black-out—the sirens sounded again, and 
I was herded down into a funny little 
shelter in the station cellars until 3 a.m., 
when the train left, four hours late. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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(Continued from page 62) 

“We got to London in the morning, and 
it seemed like a different world. You 
wouldn’t have thought anything had gone 
wrong with London at all. It was.a 
lovely sunny day, and the streets were 
busy, full of taxis, men in uniform, 
everyone going about their ordinary 
jobs. After an hour or so in London, I 
felt lonely and called up Leslie Howard 
at his home near Dorking. It was a Sat- 
urday, and Leslie told me to come down 
for the week-end. 

“It was while I was at the station wait- 
ing for the Dorking train that the first 
big London blitz started. You remember 
—the one that began at 4:30 in the after- 
noon, when they attacked the docks and 
lit up the fires for the night blitz. That 
night Leslie and Ruth Howard and I 


drove up to the top of Box Hill and ~ 


watched the blaze over London. I can 
tell you it made me pretty mad. 

“That was Saturday, September 7th. 
On that Monday 1 came up to London 
with Leslie, and we took a flat on the 
top floor of a block in Chelsea. That 
night they nearly got us. The bomb went 
right through the other wing of the 
building, and there was dust and a nasty 
choky smell and lots of smoke. I’ve 
been through a lot of London blitzes 
since then, but that was the closest I 
ever had. 
know, getting over my biggest thrill in 
the first three days here. I suppose it 
initiated me or something. Anyhow, I 
didn’t have much time to think. I joined 
up on the Thursday. On Friday the 13th 
—my lucky day—I went down to my unit 
in Surrey for three months. 

“It’s hard to explain, but living down 
there I felt right out of the world. I was 
just a trooper, part of the army, com- 
pletely cut off from the people I knew in 
private life. I never thought of getting 


It’s a bad script really, you- 


to a telephone and calling them up. I 
used to go to the local pub at night with 
the boys. Beyond a few people who 
would have been awkward in any case 
about me being a film star—you know 
the sort—everyone was grand. You can 
live down all these things, you know, 
even a film reputation. ... These things 
are only a handicap if you assume them 
as a handicap. . . . Luckily the barmaid 
recognized me, and that was often a help. 

“T was lavatory man for a week, swill- 
ing cigarette ends, polishing the brasses, 
all the rest of it. 
recommended for a commission, and I 
went up to Sandhurst, where I had 
measles twice in five months, English and 
German type, with a week off between. 
I was really damned ill. I spent Christ- 
mas with the Howards. Then I got my 


commission and managed to get up to 


London every now and then. 

“There were changes in London, of 
course, since that September day when 
IT got home, but I loved every minute of 
it. I can’t help feeling that London’s 
absolutely at its best just now—living in 
its greatest moment of time. Sometimes 
I think that if I live to be a hundred, I 
shall never get that same kick out of 
London again. It’s silly, I suppose, but 
when I remember London evenings spent 
with friends in the middle of the blitz, 
nothing else seems to matter much. I 
spent all my army leaves in London. It’s 
a funny thing, I couldn’t tear myself 
away. I’m not one of the cool collected 
sort who like bombs, but I somehow felt 
that if I didn’t stick it, I should look back 
with a kind of grudge against myself for 
the rest of my life. Those were great 
days.” : 

We asked Richard Greene about his 
re-entry into films, and he said, well, the 
idea cropped up just before he got his 
commission. March it must have been. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


After a time I was © 


“It happened quite informally,” he said, 
“over a friendly chat. Somebody said 
to me, ‘By the way, a friend of mine, 
Tony Havelock Allen, Valerie Hobson’s 
husband, is going to make a picture about 
Fleet Street during the blitz. Would you 
be interested in playing lead?’ Honestly, 
I hadn’t given a thought to films up till 
then. I had scarcely realized there was 
a different life from the army. But I 
thought to myself, ‘Well, you’re going 
to be an officer, it would be grand to 
have a bit of money in the old kitty, 
enough to pay the mess bill and buy the 
Colonel that drink.’ So gradually the 
thing materialized, and here I am.” 

Richard Greene plays a tough type in 
“Unpublished Story,” a war corre- 
spondent who comes back from Dun- 
kirk and breaks up a Fifth Column 
Peace Plot. Valerie Hobson plays op- 
posite him, as the fashion editress who 
gets onto straight reporting when the 
bombed office tumbles about her ears. 

Second Lieutenant Greene has a couple 
of rooms in a private house near Denham 
Studios, goes to see every picture he 
can—(“I didn’t see any when I was in 
the ranks, it made me homesick”)—and 
likes “Rage in Heaven,” “The Letter” 
and “A Woman’s Face” best of what he 
has seen. Asked whether he has any 
message for the film-going public, he 
says, yes, he would like to put it on 
record about not using that hair-cream, 
and also that he thinks he has profited 
immensely by what he has been through. 
“Tm glad I have had this year of war,” 
he says. “I wouldn’t have it any other 
way. In many ways this business has 
done a lot of people, myself included, 
a great deal of good.” The war’s so 
short, he says, that he doesn’t want to 
waste any of it making a second film. 
Then he adds, diffidently, that he’d like to 
go out and drive a tank in Libya. 
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you're a different guy—or fondly imagine 
you are. 

“It doesn’t matter what your job is,” 
said John, “if you’re interested in it, 
you're apt to take it home with you. You 
talk about it. You relate how you did 
this or that. There’s a lot of ‘ham’ in 
everybody, not just actors. Only actors 
are lucky enough to get paid for it. 

“Do you know what I did with the first 
big dough I made in Hollywood? For 
years, I had been sleeping cramped—or 
else with my feet sticking out six inches 
past the footboard. I made up my mind 
I was going to be comfortable at last. So 
I went down and bought the biggest bed 
ever made. 

“Tm always going overboard on clothes 
—but there’s no reason for that. When 
‘lm not working, you'll find me in 
sweaters and slacks. I don’t dress up 
when I don’t have to. But instead of go- 
ing out and buying two suits at a time, 
I go out and buy five, all dark colors. I’ve 
got about twenty or twenty-five suits, and 
I never wear any of them. I keep alibi- 
ing to anyone who’s interested that I’ve 
got to keep up my screen wardrobe. And 
then I get another script that has me in 
costume. I haven’t been able to wear 
my own clothes in the last four pictures.” 

He usually tries to get his hands on the 
script about three weeks before he goes 
into a role—so that he can do a lot of 
worrying in advance ahout every scene. 

Love scenes, too—? 

“Well, yes and no,” he said. “Love 
scenes are part of the job. But usually,” 
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he admitted, “they’re fun. Any guy’s a 
liar who says he doesn’t like to kiss a 
pretty girl. That’s the easiest thing in the 
world to do—especially when you get 
paid for it.” 

Most people insist on feeling sorry for 
Hollywood husbands and wives on the 
grounds that they give so much of them- 
selves to their work, they don’t have any- 
thing left for each other. What about 
that—? 

“Listen,” said John, “I don’t give any 
more of myself to my job than an air- 
plane worker gives to his. 

“Music is important to me. I’ve been 
studying music since I was a punk. I 
used to do a lot of orchestral arranging 
and tune-writing—and I still do some, 
because I get a kick out of it. I usually 
inflict them on Anne for her opinion. She 
says, once in a while, ‘That one’s good!’ 
But I don’t know. She’s the girl who 
hums Grieg’s Concerto off-key. Every 
time she does it, I see red. ‘Listen, honey,’ 
I tell her, ‘Grieg did all right. Why don’t 
you leave him alone?’ And then she sees 
red. 

“A musician—even a musician of sorts 
—is a hard man to get along with. Only 
I simplify life for people around me by 
not putting on a one-man jam session 
more than a couple of times a week. And 
then only when I’m alone. 

“Tt would be bad enough if I were just 
a tunesmith, but I’m a would-be short- 
story writer, too. It’s always a toss-up, 
which one is going to burn the midnight 
electricity. Sometimes they both stay up. 


The musician will sit down at the piano 
and say, ‘I want you to hear this,’ and 
go into a concert—until suddenly the 
writer will say, “Bub, you’ve got me in 
just the right mood for that story I’ve 
been thinking about. Now would you 
mind disappearing?’ This writer guy has 
to be alone to work, too. 

“Tm inclined to be a very thorough 
worrier. If today stinks for me, the whole 
week stinks. I have three or four ways 
to try to pull myself out of it.” 

One of the ways is to be athletic—which 
brought up the subject of the up-and- 
at-’em guy, the strenuous type. 

“Tf I don’t keep fit,” he said, “I don’t 
feel good. When I’m making a picture, I 
work out every morning in the pint-sized 
gym I had built in the house. When 
I’m not working, I get outdoors. I shoot 
some golf and play tennis and go swim-~ 
ming in the ocean. I take long walks and 
long horseback rides. Sometimes Anne 
wonders if she understands this side of 
me. “Do you have to be so rugged?’ she'll 
ask. ‘I never exercise, and I’m healthy.’ 
The funny thing is, I can’t argue that 
point. She doesn’t exercise, and she is 
healthy. ~ 

“If my passion for the outdoors stag- 
gers Anne, her passion for night clubs 
staggers me. She loves ’em. She loves to 
get me into a tuxedo. I'll tell her, ‘Honey, 
you dress up in your finest, but I'll settle 
for a dark suit.’ 

“However, I enjoy night clubs on Sat- 
urday night—because Anne doesn’t mind 
being awakened at the crack of dawn 
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' when I get up to go horseback-riding.” 
' And how about Lazy J ohn—the opposite 
of the strenuous athlete? What was he 
like? 

“Well, he’s a difficult sort. The black 
| sheep of the bunch. He comes around 
about once a year—usually when hot 
weather sets in—and everybody’s glad he 
doesn’t show up oftener. 

“When he takes over,-I can’t even find 
the energy to pick up the telephone. I 
don’t want to talk to people. To get away, 
I go hunting—and I don’t fire the gun 
once. I go fishing and never bait the 
hook. I go down to the beach for a swim 
1| and end up just lying in the sand. I don’t 
| touch the piano. I don’t take the case off 
}| the typewriter. I sit and read. I sit and 
| dream. I sit and think about places where 
T’d go—sometime. And I sleep and sleep 
{| and sleep.” 

| But that other guy, the one who liked 
1, to laugh—he couldn’t be so difficult. 

“I don’t know about that,” said John. 
“Under his influence, I tell the corniest 
jokes, which I remember for years and 
embellish a trifle with each retelling. 

“However, nobody has to be on guard 
against my pulling practical jokes. I’m 
not much of a comic myself—but I'm a 
sucker for anyone who is. Abbott and 
' Costello kill me. So does Jack Oakie. 
|| And so do a dozen others like Benny and 
|| Hope. That wonderful harmless humor 
| of theirs can bend me double any time.” 

He thought of the guy who argued too 
much. “Sometimes I wonder if Ill ever 
learn to keep my mouth shut.” 

And, by the way, what was he like as 
a husband—? 

“Why should I lead with my chin? No 
1; man can ever tell that for himself. You 
|| have to let results do the talking. And 
|| Anne and I get along fine.” 

He isn’t hard to please. He has simple 
tastes—in food, in surroundings (his 
house is a small French Provincial), in 
practically everything else. But he 
doesn’t assume that other people are easy 
to please. 

He likes his job and he works hard at 
it. He’d like to last a long time at it if 
he can. In everything else, he’s easy- 
going. He’s a good loser at tennis, golf 
and gin rummy. . : 

No matter how late he goes to bed, he 
likes to get up early. It’s a hangover 
from his boyhood on a Virginia farm. To 
nee early morning is the best part of the 

ay. 

He’s modest, no publicity hound. If he 
makes a mistake, he’s the first one to 
point it out. If someone else makes a 
mistake, he’s the last one to mention it. 

No matter what he might tell you 
himself, all those seven or eight Johnny 
Paynes add up to one swell guy! 


@ ® e 
HOLLYWOOD 
SMALL FRY 


There was the night that “The Wizard 
of Oz” opened at Grauman’s Chinese 
Theater. Most of the movie stars brought 
their children to give them a treat. After 
the picture was over a radio announcer 
stopped Joan Bennett to ask her what 
her daughter, Melinda, thought of “The 
Wizard of Oz.” Little Melinda answered, 
“I didn’t like it. It’s for children.” 


My favorite kid story concerns the time 
George S. Kaufman was on his way to 
Hollywood. It was Christmas week, and 
he knew that he would have to buy a 
Christmas present for the small son of a 
certain actor, if only for appearances 
sake. Kaufman turned to Moss Hart and 
asked, “What can I buy the kid that he 
can hurt himself with?” 
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WOODBURY COLD CREAM 


— Beauly Nighloap of the Stars 


Forspecial skins —special creams. If 
your skin is normal, Woodbury Cold 
Cream is all you need. If oily, cleanse 
with Woodbury Cleansing Cream. If 
dry, use Woodbury Dry Skin Cream at 
night. For any skin, usenew Woodbury 


Try Ilona’s beauty secret. Get Woodbury 
Cold Cream today. Large jars are 50¢ to 
$1.25. Introductory sizes are 10¢ to 25¢. 


Foundation Cream for a powder base. 


| 
wad from his pocket, the man peeled a_ | 


hundred off and handed it over. He | 
would take no denial, he wouldn’t even | 


On the set of “Captains of the Clouds,” 
Dennis and Cagney used to chew the 
fat about their respective childhoods. 
They were both fistic experts—but Jim 
fought for self-preservation, Dennis for 
fighting’s sake. To his mother’s disgust, 
he wrested from his gang the title of 
Toughie Morner. “I hafta fight,” he ex- 
plained, “else they’d call me sissy for 
singin’.” ; 

It was a pleasant uneventful boyhood— 
swimming hole, sand-lot baseball, hunt- 
ing with his father from the time he 
could carry a gun, summers at the lum- 
ber camps his father ran. He sang for 
fun, but lumber was to be his living. 
He said nuts (to himself, being polite) 
when the voice coach at high school sug- 
gested the possibility of a singing career. 
Even after he won the state contest, he 
said it. Shy about his voice, he stood on 
the platform, eyes down and sang Under 
the Wide and Starry Sky. There was a 
hush before the applause thundered, and 
Lillian ran backstage, eyes streaming, 
convinced that the voice coach wasn’t 


- so dumb. Dennis laughed. 


B* now these two were head over ears 
in love. Pursuing private inquiries, 
Dennis had discovered that the Poppy 
Girl was a senior, too, and in three of his 
classes. He switched programs, so they’d 
be in all five together. The boy she’d 
thought she liked, who’d gone away to 
college, faded from Lillian’s horizon. She 
wasn’t allowed to have dates at night, 
but Dennis could come over and study 
with her, an arrangement short of ideal, 
since a younger sister studied in the 
same room. Efforts at bribery proved 
fruitless. Chaperoning was fun. At five- 
minute intervals the little fiend would 
peek under the table to make sure they 
weren't holding hands. 

At Carroll College, which they both 
attended, Dennis studied business admin- 
istration, played football, soloed with the 
Glee Club, sang in local theatres and 
churches for extra cash. He and Lillian 
planned to marry as soon after gradua- 
tion as they could afford it. Dennis was 
going to be assistant purchasing agent 
for a lumber firm in Milwaukee owned 
by a friend of his father. That was the 
winter of ’30-’31. The firm of his father’s 
friend collapsed. So did lumber in gen- 
eral. Dennis was cornered. He had to 
earn money, and the only thing he’d ever 
earned money by was singing. He ap- 
plied to a local radio station and was 
taken on at thirty-five a week as singer, 
poetry-spouter and sports announcer. 
That settled it. Radio would be his 
career. He enrolled at the conservatory 
for intensive vocal training. 

A year later he transferred to the 
Chicago Conservatory. An_ orchestra 
leader who heard him sing at a friend’s 
home got him a job at the State Theatre. 
The manager of the Palmer House, who 
heard him sing at the State Theatre, 
asked him to audition for their swank 
new supper club, where he wowed the 
customers with his own arrangement of 
One Alone from “The Desert Song.” 
“We'll give you a hundred a week,” said 
the Palmer House. 

“Okay,” said Dennis, “and a week off 
to get married.” 

The wedding took place in the garden 
of the Vedder home. Lillian wore ivory 
lace, and the pesky sister was a penitent 
bridesmaid in green taffeta. “Be sure 
to speak up,” Dennis had admonished his 
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VOCAL BOY MAKES GOOD 


(Continued from page 33) 


bride. “It annoys me at weddings, you 
never can hear the girl.” The ceremony 
was marked ‘by a startlingly loud re- 
sponse from the bride and a smothered 
mumble of nothing from the groom. 

Life in Chicago was lovely for a year 
till slack season closed the Palmer House 
supper club, and Dennis couldn’t find 
another job. By the time the baby was 
born, his father had been reduced to 
fishing numbers out of a hat at bank 
night affairs, with a song in between to 
tune up the crowd. Came the day when 
thirty cents stood between the Morgans 
and hunger. While Dennis went out to 
arrange a loan on the furniture, a ten- 
dollar birthday check arrived for Lillian. 
The financial corner had been turned. 
Before the ten vanished, a job appeared. 

Mary Garden gave Morgan to the 
movies after failing in a campaign to give 
him to opera first. The day after he sang 
“Xerxes” for the University of Chicago, 
drawing critical raves, Mary sent for him. 
She’d found a backer for “Carmen” and 
was hunting a Don José. Dennis was 
elated but not nervous, being sure of 
himself when he sings. Anyway, he’d 
reached the fatalistic conclusion that a 
man can but do his best. Doing his best, 
he sang a couple of ballads and Luce Van 
le Stelle from “Tosca.” Mary was im- 
pressed. She led him across the street 
to the old opera house, planted him on 
the stage and bade him sing the Flower 
Song. Italians sing the final B-flat full 
voice, the French sing it mezzo voce, a 
process involving most tenors in diffi- 
culty. Out of compliment to the French 
school and Miss Garden, Dennis sang it 
mezzo and clinched the sale. “An artist, 
an artist!” cried the ebullient Mary, 
dashing down the aisle. “This is my Don 
José.” ; 


HE never was, alas!? The prospective 
angel got cold feet and flapped out 
of the picture. But Garden’s enthu- 
siasm for the Morgan mezzo remained 
undimmed. Swallowing her own dis- 
appointment like the lady she is, she 
arranged that Dennis should meet a vice- 
president of Metro. Result—test and con- 
tract. “Shall I take it?” he wired Lillian, 
who was visiting the folks in Wisconsin. 

“If you like it, I like it,” she answered. 
And that started the Hollywood chapter 
of adventure. — 

They drove out in an old Packard 
which they swear might have served as 
an advance model for “Grapes of Wrath.” 
It was packed to the fenders with all they 
in the world. Dennis talked 
tenderly to the sick tires, hoping to cajole 
them to do the impossible, but they blew 
up. Every hundred miles one tire blew 
up. Almost to the fraction, they could 
gauge their progress by the blow-outs. 
Nothing daunted Dennis. Metro was 
waiting for him. First he patched, then 
he bought new tires. Having allowed no 
margin for new tires, their funds ap- 
proached the vanishing point. Even that 
didn’t matter, because Metro was waiting. 
Still, they did have to meet daily bills. 

One night they stopped at a hotel in- 
stead of the usual auto camp because the 
baby had caught cold.. Dennis, thinking 
how badly Metro would feel to learn of 
his plight, went down to the bar, strictly 
to ponder, which he could do for nothing. 

“You seem rather down, son. What’s 
the trouble?” He lifted his eyes to meet 
those of a Texas ranger, so friendly that 
the whole story came out. Pulling a 


take a note. Whenever Dennis finds 


human nature distasteful, he thinks of || 


the Texan and recovers his balance. 
Metro was waiting—with a six-week 


lay-off, which for all practical purposes | 
save money, stretched to two years. He 
| 


was paid, but he didn’t work. The story’s 
been told too often to bear repetition. 
Nelson Eddy got the 
Dennis pleaded, then howled, that he 
didn’t have to sing, he could act or turn 
handsprings or wiggle his ears. 
and howls died away together in a 
vacuum. Metro released him, and Para- 


mount let him play gangsters for six | 


months. He and Lillian were packed for 
departure when Warners lured him 
with honeyed hints of “The Desert Song.” 
So they put him in quickies. It took Sam 
Wood to get him out. 
offered Warners thirty-five hundred a 
week for the loan of Dennis Morgan to 
play “Rio Rita.” Dennis Morgan. You 
know. The guy who used to be Stanley 
Morner. The guy we had out here for a 
couple of years, but we couldn’t use 
him then. Yeah, that one. 
turned them down. 

Lillian says Dennis has reverted to 
normal. He no longer gnashes his teeth 
or mutters in dreams that Metro’s wait- 
ing for him. Just before Christmas last 
year they moved into their own house 
opposite Andy Devine’s in the valley. 
The Devines are good neighbors. They 
don’t kick about Dennis’ vocalizing as 
the neighbors in Chicago did. Of course 
they’re not quite so close. 

Like the sensible parent of a child, 
Dennis takes care of his voice without 
coddling it. You don’t hear him gargling 
all over the place or fussing about drafts, 
His few simple rules include a brief rest 
before singing and two hours of practise 
every day that he doesn’t work. The 
voice, he points out, is temperamental, 
even when the singer isn’t. If you don’t 
watch it, it won’t be there. 

He’s the kind of husband who has 
definite tastes on home decoration and 
his wife’s clothes. Lillian meets him 
halfway on up, depending on circum- 
stances. She sent back a pair of drapes 
he didn’t like, because he had to live 
with them, too, and it seemed only fair. 
They agree that she looks best in tailored 
things, being tall. But he glowers at 
small hats, which she loves, so she keeps 
them for hen-parties. He hates slacks 
with a deep and abiding hatred. She 
finds them comfortable around the house. 
When Dennis is home, she wears skirts. 
She’s learned about men since her bridal 
days when she wept because he wouldn’t 
eat his applesauce for breakfast. “But 
it’s good for you—” “But I don’t like 


UP-TO-DATE ADDRESS LIST! 


Send today for the new, up-to-date list of 
Hollywood stars with their correct studio 
addresses. It is a convenient size to 
handle or keep in a scrap-book. To re- 
ceive a list, all you have to do is write 
to us and ask for it, enclosing a large, 
self-addressed and stamped envelope. 
Don't forget that last item, as no request 
can be complied with otherwise. Please 
send request to Information Desk, Mod- 
ern Screen, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, New York. 
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singing roles. — 


Pleas } | 


Recently Metro | 


Warners | 


it—” “But 1 went to a lot of trouble 
making it—”’ “But I didn’t ask you to, 
did I12—” We all know how it goes. She 
used to run home not to her mother, but 
to his, and even when she was wrong, 
Mrs. Morner took her part. She hopes 
she'll be wise enough to do the same 
when her own son marries. 

They both find night clubs depressing, 
filled with unhappy faces. Dennis finds 
bridge almost equally depressing. “How 
many bridge players do you know who 
are interesting people?” he demands of 
his wife, who enjoys an occasional game. 

“Quite a few,” she returns tranquilly 
and names them. He still won't play 
bridge. His idea of a pleasant evening 
with friends is a barbecued dinner fol- 
lowed by gab. If they ask, he'll sing, 
-being none of your coy pests. Lillian 
still thrills to his voice as she did when 


he sang Requiem for the high-school 


contest. Little Stan used to think no one 
sang like his father, till he heard John 
Charles Thomas. “I’m afraid he sings 
gooder than Daddy, Mum. Will Daddy 
feel bad?” Since John Charles is Dennis’ 
singing idol, his son was rewarded for 
discrimination. His daughter gets re- 
warded just for existing. Dennis thinks 
she’s a poem. She’s also a coquette who 
barters kisses for presents. 


UP Eeeee to the outdoors from child- 
hood, he grabs what few chances he 
gets at hunting and fishing. For the rest, 
he plays tennis, swims, mows the lawn, 
trains with the White Sox when they 
come to California. He’s a rabid ball fan 
and bats above average. In a recent 
game—Comedians Vs. Leads—he socked 
a home run over the fence. When he 
works, he smokes too many cigarettes, 
then changes to a pipe on the theory that 
a pipe’s out most of the time. 

He’s got his share of those masculine 
quirks which keep life from getting dull. 
If Lillian thinks the roof needs painting, 
she’ll choose her moment and say: “I 
think that’s a good idea of yours, to have 
the roof painted—” then, while the power 
of suggestion is at work, “Let’s do it now. 
Andy and Dorothy Devine just had theirs 
done, we could get the same man.” Later 
Dennis surveys the fait accompli and 
tells her that was a good idea of his, to 
have the roof painted. 

He likes things tidy without liking to 
put them away. One of his less con- 
structive habits is slinging a damp towel 
over the foot of the bed. When Lillian 
points out the stain, someone else did it. 
Except for work, his sense of time is 
inaccurate. If he phones that he’ll be 
home in twenty minutes, the maid says: 
“All right, Mr. Morgan, I'll get dinner 
ready for an hour from now.” 

He likes to bring guests home on the 
spur of the moment, so Lillian always 
plans for at least one extra. Dinner is 
simple—meat, two vegetables and a salad. 
No potatoes for Dennis, because they’re 
fattening. Theoretically, no dessert— 
though he’s never been known to turn 
down home-made chocolate ice cream. 

His passion for candlelight is second 
only to his passion for firelight. They 
eat by the one and listen to records by 
the other. If the choice of music is left 
to Dennis, it’s likely to be Tschaikowsky 
or anything John Charles Thomas sings. 
Another favorite diversion is reading 
aloud. Lillian loves it. They sit up till two 
or three in the morning, drinking cup 
after cup of tea and finishing the book. 

Warners still talk of doing “The Desert 
Song.” It’s a project they remove from 
the shelf and dust off each year. Dennis 
still says he doesn’t have to sing. 

“But if anyone else gets “The Desert 
Song,’” he adds thoughtfully, “I'll get the 
producer—alone—in a dark  alley—” 
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ve want to be yourself! You're 
fed up with pretending to be gay and gurgly ... when you're 
gloomy and unsure of yourself. 
You just don’t feel like cutting up... or cutting rugs, either. 
But if you break your date, and let some pretty 
prowler blitzkrieg your man, you'll find yourself getting dusty 
on a shelf. 
So learn to keep going—smile, sister, smile—no matter what day 
of the month it is! 


How do other girls manage ? 


How do up-to-date and dated-up girls manage to shine and 
sparkle on ‘‘difficult days”? Ask them! See how many of them tell 
you they choose Kotex sanitary napkins! 

Why? .. . in the first place, Kotex is more comfortable! 
Not the deceptive softness of pads that only ‘“‘feel” soft. 
Kotex is made in soft folds that are naturally less bulky... 
more comfortable . . . made to stay soft! 

Besides, Kotex has a new moisture-resistant “‘safety shield” 
for extra protection! And flat, pressed ends that mean no 
more embarrassing, telltale bulges. 

So now you know why Kotex is helping millions! Why it’s 
more popular than all other brands of pads put together! 

You know why you should try Kotex next time! 


Be confident . . . comfortable . . . carefree 


— with Kotex’! 


Ss 
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— 


DO'S AND DON'T'S FOR 
girts; Send for the new 


booklet “As One Girl To 
Another.” Lots of tips on 
how to make “difficult 
days” less difficult. Mail 
your name and address 
to Post Office Box 3434, 
Dept. MM-1, Chicago, IIl., 
and get your copy FREE. 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 
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© Gos RIGHT! 


Eyes are always right when you use 
WINx. 

WINx brings out the natural beauty 
and charm of your eyes—enliyens your 
whole appearance—gives you a new, 
fascinating loveliness. Try WiINx today. 
WHuInx Mascara (either solid or creamy) 
makes lashes appear darker, longer, 
more luxuriant. For complete eye 
make-up use WiINx Eyebrow Pencil 
and Winx Eye Shadow. All are water- 
resistant, easy to use. Insist on WINX 


: for finer quality. At drug, department 
: or 10¢ stores. 


Win 


FOR LOVELY EYES 


-auliful NAILS 


AT A MOMENTS NOTICE 


BROKEN, SHORT 
—Usgly 


LONG,TAPERING 
—Lovely 
Dowr ENVY long, tapering. 
smart nails—have them! Simply 
cover short, broken, brittle nails with 
Nu-Nairs. Nu-Naits can be worn 
any length and polished with any desired 
enamel. So natural they cannot be detected. They 
even have half-moons. Helps check nail-biting ha- 
bit. Willnot harm norsoften natural nails. Protects 
fragile nails while they grow strong again. Easily 
applied, remains firm, waterproof. Removed at 
will. Set of Ten, 20c at all ten-cent stores, 


NU-NAILS 
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pearance of the costume and made people 
forget they ever saw it before . . If you 
wanna snare that man of yours, wear blue 
and more blue, says Edward Stevenson, RKO 
designer. Claims you can please every 
last one of ‘em in one good blue. On oppo- 
site side of the fence, Paulette Goddard main- 
tains there’s nothing quite like fluid-fitting 
gold evening gowns to put suitors in a mar- 
trying mood, ie., that super-sirenic topaz 
beaded number in ‘The Lady Has Plans.” 

Brenda Marshall claims ownership of the 
most unusual necklace in town, but she can’t 
wear it! To date, it’s a collection of old 
silver dollars gathered by hubby Bill Holden 
while on location in New Mexico. Trouble 
is, it's illegal to punch holes in U. S. currency, 
consequently they can’t find a way to hitch 
‘em together! Undaunted, Bill swears he’s 
gonna bring back more for a bracelet next 
time he’s down Mexico way! 

Gene Tierney’s strutting husband Count 
Cassini designed stuff during fittings! She's 
as proud as Punch of his togs, particularly 
adores an evening dress he’s whipping up 
—fitted black bodice with yards and yards 
of pink skirt, with an all-over coverage of 
huge lacy black grapes! .. . During film- 
ing of “The Fleet's In’’ at Paramount, com- 
missary lunchers are having the thrill of a 
lifetime. Just the other day, Dottie Lamour 
pranced in and threw them all for a loop 
in a wicked black beaded gown cut unpre- 
cedently low in back . - and just as low 
in front! 

Leave it to Orson Welles to out-originate 
them all! On his CBS radio show he ap- 
peared in a white terry cloth suit which he 
himself designed. Says it's the most com- 
fortable thing he’s ever worn, not too warm, 
not too cold, doesn’t wrinkle, cleans easily. 
All the men on the show want one like it 
now, but Welles thinks they'll look too much 
like a patrol of ski troopers! 


The Men In Her Life 


As we go to press we learn Roz Russell has 
become Mrs. Freddie Brisson, and Hollywood 
has lost one of its most enduring Bachelor 
Girls. But Hollywood forgets quickly. With 
Roz out of the running, it will soon find 
another shoulder to carry the title of Number 
One Unmarried. 

Likeliest candidate, according to the con- 
sensus, is star-eyed, 25-year-old Olivia de 
Havilland. Easily the most popular date in 
town, Olivia has successfully eluded matri- 
monially-minded men and today hasn't even 
one broken engagement to her credit. 

It's a pretty sure bet that when Olivia does 
make her vows she will make them to a 
man older than herself. Though girlishly 
young, de Havilland has always displayed 
a natural bent for the polished sophisticate. 
Consider her single date with Bob Stack. It 
was just that—a single date. For repeat 
jobs, Olivia invariably turns to men who are 
ten or more years her senior. 

Oddly enough, she seems to be attracted 
to the former husbands of fellow actresses. 
Until he married, Franchot Tone, a Joan 
Crawford ex, was her frequent companion. 
On her last trip East, it was Lew Ayres, one- 
time spouse of Ginger Rogers, who topped 
her date list. Gene Markey, short-lived mate 
of Hedy Lamarr, still writes her regularly 
from his naval post. And currently, Roger 
Pryor, returned to the ranks by Ann Sothern, 
is very capably filling the de Havilland ‘‘es- 
cort” bill. 

True, it’s almost impossible to turn around 
in this town without bumping into someone's 
divorced husband. But Olivia doesn’t use 
the bumping process to meet her men. They 


seek her out. And before long, one of them 
will take her in—to see a preacher! 


Half Tone 


Bruce Cabot and Pat Di Cicco mourned him 
like a brother. Joan Crawford looked back 
down the years and frowned slightly. A 
dozen chorus girls tore up his picture. And 
the town knew the news before it was 
spoken. Franchot Tone was married. 

Who is the new Mrs. Tone? Where does 
she come from and what does she do? Be- 
fore her wedding, no one gave a darn. Now, 
as Mrs. Franchot, poor Jean Wallace is be- 
ing dissected like a laboratory frog. 

Happily she can stand the scrutiny. She’s 
a@ nice, wholesome youngster and a compli- 
ment to Franchot’s judgment. Her real name 
is Jean Walasek. She changed it when Earl 
Carroll brought her to Hollywood after she 
won a Carroll-conducted beauty contest in 
Chicago. Her first picture was “A Night At 
Earl Carroll's,” and Paramount put her under 
contract after they viewed it. She was born 
October 12, 1923, and wouldn’t say “yes” 
to Franchot, who is 36, before her 18th birth- 
day. ; 

Jean plays the clarinet, has a beautiful 
singing voice and can cook, too. Her gal 
pals in the Carroll chorus will testify to that. 
She used to invite them to her apartment for 
her specialty, an Italian-cooked dinner. 

When she reads, she prefers Poe, though 
her favorite book character is Dickens’ 
“Scrooge.” In music, she goes for Deep 
Purple. And her pet aversion (Franchot, 
please note) is a man who won't talk back! 


Oh, Da Colonna! 


Paramount is developing two new comedians: 
(a) Muk, the 6-year-old chimpanzee who stole 
“Malaya” from Dorothy Lamour, and (b) 
Jerry Colonna, the 36-year-old monkey-shiner 
who steals laughs from Bob Hope. 

Muk’s just a newcomer to the movie scene. 
People aren't curious about him yet. But 
Jerry’s been around a long while, and re- 
quests for information about the lad are 
burying our desk. So here goes: 

His real name is Gerard . -. He has a 
perpetually sore upper lip because fans are 
always tugging at his mustache to see if 
it’s real. It is . - Married for ten years, 
his wife has never seen him without that 
six-inch adornment (he trims it to six 
inches between pictures) . . As a kid, he 
yearned for a mustache that would outstrip 
any sported by the men in his home town. 
Today, there isn’t a Bostonian who can 
match him . - He’s worn the lip lace for 
14 years . . . Once sued a studio that tried 
to make him shave it off. 

Had his own band at 18, but didn’t learn 
to read music till he hit 23 .. . Any time he 
wearies of the funnyman racket, he can re- 
turn to trombone playing . . He’s one of 
the top musicians in the business; used to 
play alongside Benny Goodman, Artie Shaw, 
Bunny Berrigan and Claude Thornhill in the 
old Dorsey Brothers’ band . . . Has a great 
voice when he’s not gagging. Can hold a 
note qa minute and five seconds without get- 
ting winded. 

Though definitely not a glamour boy, the 
bulk of his fan mail comes from women. 
What's more, they all want Colonna photo- 
graphs—atffectionately autographed! 


Special Delivery 
Hollywood is fast becoming a town where 


they make more babies than pictures! After 
the recent flood of new arrivals (Mary Mar- 
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tin’s, Veronica Lake’s, Virginia Bruce’s and 
Connie Moore’s), it seemed fairly certain that 
movie folk would settle down to digesting 
their latest citizens before bringing in a 
storkload of fresh ones. But that, apparently, 
is not to be. Now rumor has it that Joan 
Bennett, Lucille Ball, Judy Garland and 
Deanna Durbin are on the expectant list! 

Of all the tots to hit the colony in recent 
months, the most impressive was the one de- 
livered to Jack Carson and his radio-singer 
wife, Kay St. Germain. The little fellow 
weighed 10 pounds, 5 ounces at birth! And 
is Jack proud of his young husky? Just 
listen: 

“What a guy!” he gloats. ‘The first baby 
I ever saw who was born eating a steak 
sandwich!” 


Family Affairs 


Mickey Rooney’s mom and dad, though di- 
vorced and wed to new mates, meet every 
Sunday at Mick’s. They bring their current 
spouses, and all five enjoy a cozy dinner 

Bill Holden and Brenda Marshall, in- 
terviewing a pair of Chinese servants, were 
amazed when the applicants interrupted to 
ask for their autographs . . . Like all homey 
folk, Marlene Dietrich likes to spend Christ- 
mas with her family. She and daughter 
Maria will hit the Eastbound trail to pass 
the holidays in New York with their husband 
and daddy, Rudolph: Sieber. 


Where You Go... 


Barbara Stanwyck was rehearsing for a 
broadcast at CBS a short time ago, when 
Hubby Bob Taylor arrived to take her to 
dinner. While Bob waited for Barbara to 
run through her lines, Roger Pryor stepped 
up to him: 

“How about you doing one of our shows, 
Taylor?” he asked. ‘Say the word and you 
can have either Claudette Colbert or Myrna 
Loy as your leading lady.” 

From over his shoulder, Bob heard the 
clop of a falling script. In a moment Bar- 
bara was at his side. 

"listen, chum!’’ she upped to Roger. 
“That means three evenings of rehearsal and 
all day Sunday working with one of those 
queens! If the sponsor doesn’t mind my 
doing two broadcasts in one season, I think 
I'd better do the play with Bob!” 

Bob pouted and everyone laughed—BUT— 
three weeks later when Mr. Robert Taylor 
appeared as star of the Screen Guild Theater, 
there was Mrs. Robert Taylor trading lines 
with him at the other side of the mike! 


Reelisms 


Jackie Cooper dons a false mustache for 
“Syncopation”’ . Roy Rogers, appointed 
honorary mayor of Studio City, moved to 
Encino two weeks later 
is a sucker for paintings used as set decora- 
tions in his pictures. Buys them up like mad 

Red Skelton’s new home is so huge, 
he has signs in the foyer reading, “Straight 
ahead to the dining room,’ ‘Playroom: 
through the kitchen, fourth door to the left,” 
etc. . Charles Butterworth, anticipating 
sensational business when he personal-ap- 
pearanced in his home town, South Bend, 
Indiana, met with a terrific freeze instead. 
Seems once-cordial friends and neighbors 
had learned of his divorce from Ethel Butter- 
worth—and they no like such thing out Notre 
Dame way! Back in football after a 
fling at the flickers, Tommy Harmon and 
Johnny Kimbrough are taking a terrific kid- 
ding from sports columnists Ronald 
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(Lovely Hollywood Star) 


Linda Darnell and George Murphy 
starring in 20th Cencury-Fox’ Musical 
“Rise and Shine’. Easily have thrilling 
_ hands, yourself—with Jetgens Lotion. 
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Lovely Hands 


ae hands, too, can be rose-leaf 
smooth, cuddly-soft! 


A little coarse, now? Jergens Lotion 
will soon help that! It’s almost like pro- 
fessional hand care — with those 2 in- 
gredients many doctors use to treat 
neglected, harsh skin. 


If you'll use Jergens Lotion regularly 
—you'll help prevent that disappointing 
roughness and chapping. Because Jer- 
gens supplies softening moisture for 
your skin. No stickiness! $1.00, 50¢, 
25¢, 10¢. Always use Jergens Lotion! 


FOR SOFT 


TERGENS LOTION soci. 
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FREE! PURSE-SIZE BOTTLE (MAIL THIS COUPON NOW) 


(Paste on 


The Andrew Jergens Company, Box 3733. Cincinnati, Ohio 


(In Canada: Perth, Ontario) 
I want to have those soft 


size bottle of Jergens Lotion—free. 


Name 


a penny postcard, if you wish) 


hands Linda Darnell advises. Please send purse- 


Street 


City. 
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PAZO RELIEVES THE 
TORTURE OF SIMPLE PILES 


71M SO THANKFUL, PAZO 
BROUGHT RELIEF FROM PAIN 


For relief from the torture of simple Piles, PAZO ointment has 
been famous for more than thirty years. Here's why: First, PAZO. 
ointment soothes inflamed areas — relieves pain and itching. 
Second, PAZO ointment lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
Prevent cracking and soreness. Third, PAZO ointment tends to 
reduce swelling and check bleeding. Fourth, it's easy to use. 
PAZO ointment’s perforated Pile Pipe makes application simple, 
thorough. Your doctor can tell you about PAZO ointment. Get 
PAZO ointment from your druggist, today. 


FR E E Offer Limited. 
MAIL TODAY! 
(Good only in U.S. A.) 


Grove Laboratories, Inc. 
Depr. 200-MM-5, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: I want PAZO, FREE! 


(Mailed in a plain wrapper) 
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STERLING SILVER BLOCKS 
INLAID AT POINTS OF WEAR 
GIVE LIFETIME BEAUTY TO THIS 
FINE SILVERPLATE. 


LOVELY LADY 


WERE HERE 


50 PIECE SET $63.25. OTHER 
SETS AS LOW AS $36.25. 
AT AUTHORIZED DEALERS. 


Prices include Federal Tax, 


HOLMES s EDWARDS 
STERLING INLAID“ 


SILVERPLATE 


Copyright) 1941, International Silver Co,, Holmes & Edwards Div., Meriden, Conn. 
In Canada, Tho T. Eaton Co., ltd, Rag, U. S. Par, Off, 
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GOOD NEWS (Continued) 


Colman once appeared in Westerns . . . 
Directors of the Screen Guild radio show, o 
which Roger Pryor is M. C., will ask Ann 
Sothern to appear as ‘Maisie.’ The sly 
devils hope working together will bring 
about a Sothern-Pryor reconciliation . . . 
Clock collector Cesar Romero had to silence 
his most precious timepiece. It pealed like 
Big Ben and woke the baby next door— 
Julie Payne, daughter of John and Anne... . 
Life of any party is John Carroll doing a 
deadly impersonation of Nelson Eddy sing- 
ing, Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life. Even Nel- 
son himself would love the wild flourishing 
and melodramatic warbling! 


A Relative Matter 


There are always a couple of weak links in 
a family, even if it's a movie star's. If you 
have a lazy uncle who stopped working 
when McKinley was president, or a younger 
brother whose idea of achievement is get- 
ting the 8 ball into a side pocket, you know 
what we mean. 

But while your relatives may mooch an 
occasional buck or two, movie stars’ rela- 
tives too often take it for granted that when 
there’s an actor in the family he ought to im- 
mediately assume responsibility for the en- 
tire clan. 

At this very moment, one of the screen's 
top-notch feminine stars is being politely 
blackmailed by her own aunt. Aunty either 
gets a bigger allowance or a couple of 
family skeletons will begin rattling—and not 
too gently, either! The star is raging. She’d 
like nothing better than to phone the F. B. I. 
and turn her chiseling relative in. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there’s a clause in her 
contract (as there are in many others) specify- 
ing that all family leeches must be pro- 
vided for in order to avoid unfavorable pub- 
licity. 

Do you wonder that dozens of our leading 
players are almost driven to do what one 
not-too-bright cinema blonde did? She wrote 
a letter to mathematically-minded Albert Ein- 
stein, asking if she could consult him on a 
problem of relativity! 


Reluctant Dragon 


It's a funny tale that Columnist Hedda 
Hopper tells about Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s 
initial get-together with playwright George 
Bernard Shaw. 

Hardwicke heard one day that the great 
Irish dramatist considered him the finest 
actor in the business. Thrilled as a babe, 
he approached Shaw and asked if it were 
true. 

Shaw looked at him coldly. ‘Heavens, 
no!” he snapped. ‘You're my fifth choice. 
The four Marx Brothers come first!’’ 


Disa and Data 


Robert Preston once played Julius Caesar in 
a stock company headed by Ty Power's 
mother . .. By the time “I'll Take Manila” 
is completed, Eleanor Powell will have gone 
through 150 pairs of hose. She requires four 
a day; pays around $8 a pair . . Carole 
Landis, advised by wire that her lonesome 
Great Dane had pined down to 170 pounds, 
flew all the way from New York personally 
to feed him his raw meat Radio's 
darling, Kay Kyser, doesn’t own a radio of 
his own . . . Ona Munson who just finished 
slinking her way through “Shanghai Ges- 
ture,’ won't step before the camera unless 
she’s wearing a wig. Says it’s the only way 
she can forget herself and get into character 
4 . Orson Welles says he and his Dolores 
will go to the altar in January . Ray 
MacDonald's pals have nicknamed him 
“Pinocchio.” They think he looks like the 
little guy . . . Carmen Miranda's real bosses 
are not 20th Century-Fox, but Olsen and 
Johnson! They were responsible for her 
discovery in South America and now share 
her contract with the Shuberts . . . The 
result of Myron Selznick’s commission suit 
against ex-client Errol Flynn resulted in a 
settlement for 40,000 bucks . . John Hub- 
bard and Rochester both own prize fighters. 
Their battling babies fought the other eve- 
ning. Hubbard's boy won . . . Hollywood's 
tittering at that comedian who, failing to be 
recognized by fans, walks up to them and 
introduces himself. He also snatches their 
autograph books and insists upon presenting 
them with his signature—on the space re- 
served for Gable and Taylor . . . The Louis 
Haywards (Ida Lupino) own a dog named 
“Edward- Who-Is-Not-To-Pick-The-Flowers.” 
Don't ask us why! . . . On her 18th birthday, 
Linda Darnell threw off the shackles of time- 
clock punching, a welfare-worker chaperon 
and four hours of daily school work! 


Pante-Loonies 


Ann Sothern visited Ann Sheridan on the 
night location of ‘Juke Girl.’ 

“Sothern,” said Sheridan, ‘I've got a fash- 
ion tip for you. ‘Oomph’ undies, they're 
called. C’mon away from these wolves and 
T'll give you a peek.” 

Off in a corner, Ann Sheridan looked cau- 
tiously around. Then she raised her skirt 
high above her thighs. "Like ‘em?’’ she 
asked, coyly. 

Ann Sothern looked—and gulped. For em- 
bracing the Sheridan shape, from hip bone 
to knee-top, was a pair of heavy pink 
woolies! It gets mighty chilly on night lo- 
cations, and a cold draft, looking for a place 
to land, apparently doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between a movie star and a manicurist! 
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(Continued from page 35) 
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minute with the wind roaring in your 
ears and blowing your hair?’ 

“That was five years ago,” Bill smiled. 
“She’s got that convertible now—a long, 
slinky Buick—and every cop in Holly- 
wood knows it personally. Boy, has she 
collected tickets for speeding—and talk 
about accidents! Nothing serious, you 
know. A fender here and a mud guard 
there. She spent so much time talking 
to judges in traffic courts the studio had 
to ground her while they were making 
‘This Woman Is Mine.’ What a gal! 


“Anyway, she kept winning contests 
right and left, and eventually she got a 
chance to sing for Nat Brusiloff, program 
director for WOR. Nat introduced her to 
Mike Spector, an agent, who—as every- 
cne knows—was her Svengali. He had 
her teeth straightened, her nose re- 
modelled, her figure streamlined. He 
gave her voice lessons and cured her 
Brooklyn accent. He even gave her a 
new name, adapted from Nat Brusilloff’s 
daughter Carol’s. Then he got her the 
series of jobs that eventually landed her 
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in ‘Louisiana Purchase’ on Broadway. 

“Gosh, it sounds simple when you 
rattle it off like that—but I’ll never forget 
the months of mi-mi-mi-ing while she 
was getting her voice in shape. And 
how she couldn’t chew gum—which she 
craves—on account of the braces, and 
how embarrassed she was at first talking 
completely un-Brooklyny. ‘Gee, she’d 
keep saying every few sentences. ‘Me 
and Katie Hepburn.’ Then she’d yell 
out to the kitchen—Hey, Mom, culture 
comes to Flatbush. Come on in and 
listen to me talk.’ 


\ X 7 ELL, the night ‘Louisiana Purchase’ 

opened, I was in the second row— 
teeth chattering like anything. I didn’t 
see a thing until Carol came on. She 
came out on the stage kind of hesitantly 
and I was close enough to see she was 
trembling. I found out later she’d cried 
in her dressing room for an hour before 
and had to be literally pushed on the 
stage. Maybe I imagined it, but it seemed 
to me a sort of gasp went up from the 
crowd when they first saw her—Lord, 
she looked wonderful!—and after she’d 
finished ‘The Lord Done Fixed Up My 
Soul’ in that indescribable velvety voice, 
fifteen hundred blasé first nighters 
clapped and clapped till I thought my 
heart would burst I was so proud of her. 
After the show I went back-stage, and 
the place was mobbed. Messengers run- 
ning with flowers, the press begging for 
interviews, and dozens and dozens of 
stage door johnnies. At last her door 
opened and she came out. She tried 
to get through the wall of black coats 
and white shirts, scared and sort of 
bewildered. One chap took her arm— 
‘Miss Bruce, I’m Al Bloomingdale. I won- 
der if you’d join our table at El Morocco.’ 
Another one wanted her for supper at 
Twenty One. 

“She smiled blindly at everyone and 
kept going till she found what she 
wanted. ‘Oh Mom!’ She threw her arms 
around a quiet little woman standing in 
the back. ‘And Pop!’ A big hug for the 
oldish, chubby man looking uncomfort- 
able but unspeakably proud in his re- 
cently acquired tails. ‘Oh and Bill. Gee!’ 
We ploughed out of the place, and after 
Mr. and Mrs. Levy had gone home, she 
turned to me and said, “You know what 
I’d really like to do?’ ‘You name it, I 
told her. ‘The Stork, El Morocco—’ ‘What 
I’d really like,’ she said, ‘is to ride for 
miles and miles on a Fifth Avenue bus. 
On top where the wind can blow my hair 
from here to blazes. -Want to?’ We 
invested in two bags of peanuts and rode 
up and down Riverside Drive for three 
hours, holding hands, counting stars, not 
talking much about anything. 

“By the time ‘Louisiana’ had run a year, 
the Hollywood offers were so tempting 
that Carol kissed Broadway and Bill 
good-bye and signed up with Universal. 
I’d read about her in the columns every 
night. About how she was living alone 
and loving it in a penthouse in Beverly 
Hills; and how she was being seen every- 
where with Matty Fox, but that her 
heart really belonged to her Pygmalion, 
Mike Spector. All of which gave me a 
few laughs, as I knew from Carol’s let- 
ters she was living on the second floor 
of a two-family house with her mom 
and her sister Marilyn. Matty Fox is her 
boss and she Ciro’s with him occasionally, 
but I’m optimist enough to believe her 
when she says, ‘it definitely ain’t love.’ 
With Carol and Mike it’s strictly busi- 
ness only. 

“TI trekked out to Los Angeles not long 
ago on business, and naturally I dropped 
over to Carol’s. I was crazy to see her, 
but in a-way I was scared. She was big 
time now; she couldn’t help having 
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changed a little bit. I walked down the 
charming quiet street their house is on 


‘and thought back to a noisy block in 


Brooklyn, with kids yelling in the street 
and the smell of suppers cooking from 
every window. There, finally, was the 
house. I stopped and looked at it a sec- 
ond—trim and lovely. No wash lines 
strung all over the place. No mangy 
palm in the living room window. I tore 
up the stairs, rang the bell, and in a sec- 
ond there was Carol. She had on navy 
blue slacks and a big red bow in her hair. 
‘Hi Garbo, I said, and she dragged me 
inside. 

“The house was done in royal blue 
with a lot of mirrors. ‘Hollywood Em- 
pire,’ she informed me without enthusi- 
asm. ‘It came with the place. A huge 
radio-victrola was bleating “Blue Cham- 
pagne, Mrs. Levy was in the kitchen 
looking just the same as ever, simple 
and kindly, and Marilyn was bounding in 
and out periodically with hordes of 


cronies. So this, I thought to myself, 
was Glamour at home. Gosh, I was re- 
lieved! 


“We went bowling that night, and on 
the way home we talked about stuff and 
things. ‘Well, I got the car, Bill, she 
said—It’s in the shop right now, fender 
trouble, and Mom doesn’t have to sew 
anymore, and Marilyn has a new bike. 
But I still can’t believe any of it’s real.’ 
I pointed to a theater marquee across the 
street. Carol Bruce in big white lights. 
Tts real, I said. ‘Honey, that’s you.’ 
She looked up at me, those bright blue 
eyes suddenly serious. ‘Nope—isn’t it 
funny, Bill. That’s not me. I look dif- 
ferent and I talk different, but inside I’m 
still Shirley.’ 


Bou stopped talking to me for a sec- 
ond and looked thoughtful. “And 
that’s the swellest part of her. Nothing real 
and good about her has changed. She’d 
still rather go bowling with ‘the kids’— 
as she’s always called her pals since way 
back at Erasmus Hall—than have a date 
with Clark Gable. She doesn’t drink, but 
she’s not a bit W. C. T. U.-ish about it. 
She hasn’t gone in for flashy clothes. 
Lives in suits and tailored things, though 
her evening clothes are definitely siren. 
She’s still embarrassed in a too-low de- 
colletage. She doesn’t affect a taste for 
‘sood’ music or ‘good’ books. The Carol 
I used to know loved swing and Kathleen 
Norris, and she still does, God bless her. 
Her whole living room is strewn with 
records—and not a symphony among 
them—just Goodman, Shaw and her be- 
loved Calloway. She puts on a record 
the first thing in the morning, and she 
always listens to something just before 
she goes to bed. Music is a religion with 
her. She’s not ashamed of her mother, 
though she talks with an accent and 
refuses flatly to glam up even slightly. 
She can still speak ‘Brooklyn’ with the 
best of us when she wants to—often does 
when she gets excited—and Lord, what a 
Dodger fan! She’s living right now for 
the next World Series.” He paused and 
we prodded him. 

What about Carol and him? “Well, I 
guess the way I feel kind of sticks out 
all over, doesn’t it? But Carol—no, she’s 
not in love. I think she looks on me as 
sort of a brother. Listen to what she 
wrote me the other day.” He pulled a 
letter out of his pocket. “No romance 
yet, Bill. The right guy just hasn’t hove 
in sight. But when he does, boy, watch 
me go to work on him!” I think she’d 
like to get married, but she wants love to 
sock her between the eyes. None of this 
lukewarm stuff for Carol. In the mean- 
time, I’m sort of hanging around .. .” 

Yeah, Bill. You and ninety-nine other 
guys. Now we know the reason why. 


New ander-arm 


Cream Deodorant 
safely 


sStops Perspiration 


1. Does not harm dresses, of men’s 
shirts. Does not irritate skin. 


No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 


Instantly checks perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 


A pure white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 


Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for being 
harmless to fabrics. 


Arrid is the largest 
selling deodorant 
...try a jar today 


39¢ a jar 


AT ALL STORES WHICH SELL TOILET GOODS 
(Also in 10 cent and 59 cent jars) 


FREE ENLARGEMENT 
Just to get acquainted with 


new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or pic- 
i ture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you enclose 
this ad with 10c for handling and return 
mailing. Information on hand tinting in 
natural colors sent immediately. Your orig- 
inal returned with your free enlargement. 
Send it today. 


Geppert Studios, Dept. 163, Des Moines, lowa 
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ILLINOIS 
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LATEST styled 1941 ring. 
14 14K Rolled Gold Pl 
shonk, Genuine 


YOUR CHOICE of Jeweled Elgin, Waltham 
or Illinois wrist watch. New styled size 0 
case. Reconstructed movement. Accuracy 
guaranteed. Given with every Simulated 
s| Diamond ring when ordered and paid for 
on our purchase privilege plan. Payments: 
$3.50 down, within 20 days after arrival, at 
your post office. Balance of $3.50 anytime 
within a year (total only $7.00). Remember, 
the cost of watch is included in price of the 
ring. Extra surprise free gift enclosed for 
promptress. Send NO money with order. 
Just rush name, address, ring size. It comes 
EY by return mail in special gift box, postpaid. 
A. KENDALL JEWELERS 


Dept. MM-142 Topeka, Kan. 
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‘When Chest. 
Colds 
Strike Give- 


— give the important job of relieving 
miseries to the IMPROVED Vicks treat- 
ment that takes only 3 minutes and 
makes good old Vicks VapoRub give 
BETTER THAN EVER RESULTS! 


ACTS 2 WAYS AT ONCE to 


bring relief . . . PENETRATES to upper 
breathing passages with soothing me- 
dicinal vapors . . . STIMULATES chest 
and back surfaces like a warming poul- 
tice . . . and WORKS FOR HOURS to ease 
coughs, relieve muscular soreness or 
tightness, and bring real comfort. 


To get this improved treatment— 
just massage VapoRub for 3 minutes 
ON BACK as well as 
throat and chest, For Better Results 


h da thick 
layer On chest and Vicks 


cover with warmed VapoRus 


. cloth. Try it! 
CLEANS FABRICS 


DRI-KLEE LIKE NEW! 


SEND DRI-KLEENcleans and de-mothssuits, 
1 0 dresses,rugs,upholstery,ete. at trifling 
Cc cost. Bemicyes Breacey fruits, Pembire, 
tion and other stubborn stains like mag- 
for ene: gallon ic. Odorless! Non-explosive! Never in- 
trial jures handsorskin! Economicalb0csize 
packet makes 10 gallons cleaning fluid. At your 
dealer’s—or order direct,postpaid,from 


DRI-KLEEN * 180 W. LAKE ST. « CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stop“ltch 


Relieve itching of eczema, pimples, 
athlete’s foot, rashes and other skin 
troubles. Use cooling antiseptic D.D.D. 
Prescription. Greaseless, stainless. 
— Stopsitching quickly. 35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist for D.D.D. Prescription. 


High School Course 


CG eT Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work—prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if de- 
sired. High school education is very important for advancement in 
business and industry and socially. Don’t be handicapped all your 
life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. Free 
Bulletin on request. No obligation. 


The Improved Way 


American School. Dnt. H-114. Drexel at 58th. Chicago 
a ea a rr da 


NOTHING TO BUY! GIRLS! LADIES! Send Name and 
Address. Charming Watch or Big Cash Commission. Send 
No Money. Given—SIMPLY GIVE AWAY FREE Colored 
Pictures with famous White Cloverine Brand Salve for mild 

g. SPECIAL: 
Choice of 25 premiums for returning only $3 collected. 46th 


WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., DEPT. 10-32, TYRONE, PA. 
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HELLO EVVABODY 
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both hands. Where Sully knocks himself 
out laughing at something, you may, if 
you look fast, detect the melancholy 
ghost of a smile on Ish’s face. 

Kay buzzes around, the hardest-work- 
ing of the lot. Their schedule includes 
pictures, a weekly broadcast, four to 
eight recordings a month, barnstorming 
and hotel dates. The business for all this 
goes on in Kay’s bean. Every chance he 
gets, he heads for his dressing room, 
flops on the couch for five minutes, arms 
hanging, then downs a sandwich and a 
milk shake, his slogan being: “When 
things get tough, eat.” Those five min- 
utes, he swears, are as good as an hour’s 
sleep. Despite tension and an appearance 
of skinniness, he weighs a hundred and 
ninety, all muscle. “Punch it,” he invites 
doubters. 


He KEMP got him started. They put 
on a couple of musicals together at 
North Carolina with Kay directing the 
show and Hal the music. Before Hal left 
college, taking his band with him, he 
talked Kay into organizing another for 
dear old N.C. Kay knew nothing about 
music except that he liked it. So he 
abandoned his A.B. course and enrolled 
for classes in theory, harmony, arrang- 
ing, sight-reading and the clarinet. 

The South took his band to its heart, 
so they tried their luck in Ohio during 
summer vacation and got the cockiness 
knocked out of them. But to James Kern 
Kyser a sock in the jaw means fight. 
He dusted himself off, went back to 
college, found new men, enlarged the 
band and worked like mad to give it 
the polish it needed. 

One day their rehearsal was inter- 
rupted by a knock. The man who stood 
in the doorway said: “I stopped for a 
look at the campus on my way up from 
Florida and heard your music. Sounds 
good to me. I’m Al Lang, run Meadow 
Beach at Mentor-on-the-Lake in Ohio. 
Like to hire you boys for the summer.” 
The figure he named convinced Kay he 
was kidding. ° 

Justin case he wasn’t, Kay tore round 
to Western Union. “Find out who Al 
Lang of Meadow Beach is,’ he wired a 
friend. 

“Relax,” came the answer. “He only 
owns half the town.” As their first con- 
quest of the North, that summer remains 
one of their sweetest memories. 

The next crisis developed a couple of 
years later. They’d worn themselves out 
in the territory they’d been working and 
were perilously close to the rocks when 
an offer came from the Bal Tabarin in 
San Francisco. If they made the grade, 
they could stay indefinitely. If not, they 
were through in four weeks. In the 
parlor of Kay’s Rocky Mount home, the 
boys debated. They decided to chance it. 

If they didn’t steal, they begged and 
borrowed to the limit. Driving their own 
cars, some of them had to break penny 
banks to get across the last toll bridge 
to the Golden Gate! 

Kay says they didn’t play very well 
that night. But Frisco liked their infec- 
tious spirit of good will, which was then 
pretty much as it is now. “And if Frisco 
likes you,” says Kay, “they don’t care 
how bad you are.” The Bal Tabarin 
kept them on for a year. Then they were 
grabbed by the Del Mar Club at Santa 
Monica. 

It was while they were playing the 
Del Mar that a dark-eyed beauty walked 
in with her mother one day and asked 


for an audition. She’d sung with a trio 
at Fresno College and got herself a 
couple of dates in San Francisco after 
graduation. Kay thought she was swell, 
but he couldn’t afford a girl singer. The 
day he could, he told Miss Virginia 
Simms, he’d send for her. 

The day came in Chicago. Just as they 
thought night had settled down for good. 
They’d been engaged by the Black Hawk 
Café—their first big tryout east of the 
Mississippi. Fate seemed bent on trying 
them out, too. The drummer found the 
lock of his car picked and all his equip- 
ment lifted. Sure it was insured, but 
meantime he had nothing to play on. 
Gandee, guardian of the music scores, 
lost his way across the Rockies. In the 
midst of rehearsal, the bandstand caved 
in on them, breaking sundry instruments 
and damaging arms. At the last minute 
Sully Mason couldn’t find his uniform. 

None of which would have mattered if 
they’d clicked. But Chicago was a hot- 
bed of bands, and Chicago said “So 
what?” to Kay Kyser’s. Business didn’t 
build. An apartment elevator fell, carry- 
ing half a dozen of the boys with it. A 
few weeks later one of the wives bore 
a premature baby. He’s a healthy five- 
year-old now, but for a while it was 
touch and go with mother and child. 
Gloom enveloped them all... . 

Till the Christmas holidays brought a 
torrent of trade to the Black Hawk. Boys 
and girls swamped the place. Attendance 
records were made that have never been 
broken. The band became an overnight 
sensation. Kay sent for Ginny Simms. 
From then on the ball never stopped 
rolling. 


So SULLY, George Duning and 
Ish have been with Kay from the 
start. Next in point of service come Gan- 
dee and Lloyd Snow. The boys were play- 
ing Washington and Jefferson College 
when Gandee wandered over from 
Uniontown. “Listen to me play?” he 
asked Kay. They listened as a gag, but 
before he’d finished Kay was figuring 
how he could use two pianos. Duning, 
the pianist, had long been ambitious to 
do arranging. So Kay gave him a year 
off to study at the conservatory, after 
which he returned as official arranger. 

Snow, just out of the Navy, happened 
in at the Del Mar Club and asked Kay 
to let him know if he ever needed a bass 
player. “Need one right now,” said Kay. 
“Let’s try it.” Harry Babbitt had his own 
band in St. Louis, for which he played 
sax and clarinet and sang. Kay offered 
him so much just to sing that he couldn’t 
afford to turn it down. 

Ish got his name from Irving Berlin’s 
song, which he put across to such pur- 
pose years ago that the handle stuck. 
“Why not?” the professor queries. “His 
real name’s Merwyn Bogue. Who 
wouldn’t rather be Ish Kabibble?” He 
contrived his own antic haircut. It’s quite 
simple. Comb it down and he looks like 
Dracula with bangs. Comb it back, and 
you wouldn’t recognize the guy. In his 
normal, non-simpleton guise he’s the 
band’s paymaster. 

Exclusive of Babbitt and Kay, the boys 
number thirteen. When he has to pick 
a new one, Kay investigates character 
and personality first, musicianship sec- 
ond. Otherwise, he makes only one ar- 
bitrary rule. No moustaches. He can’t 
abide ’em. They travel by train or plane 
now—no more jaloppies—and boast eight 
natty changes of costume. On their radio 
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program, they wear red-lettered white 
sweaters, which spell Lucky Strike when 
they run in and line up like a football 
team. 

Hollywood’s been their base since they 
started making pictures. A tight little 
group, they travel around together and 
often wind up at Ginny’s, who lives 
with her father and mother and likes 
to rustle snacks for the boys. Outsiders 
are excluded from their yearly anniver- 
sary party. It’s been rumored that on 
these occasions the boys allow Kay a 
few pipes on the clarinet. They talked 
him out of public performances long ago. 
His feelings were a little hurt, but he 
yielded for the greater good of the 
greater number. 

The Kollege of Musikal Knowledge is 
four years old. Kay wanted something 
new for a second engagement at the 
Black Hawk, so the boys put their heads 
together. The boss stipulated audience 
participation, Sully dreamed up the name, 
someone else suggested a musical quiz, 
and little by little the thing took shape. 
Its success is largely tied up with Kay’s 
ad libbing. “You should have heard the 
first three performances,” he groans. No 
one else remembers them. With the 
fourth, he hit his stride and after sixteen 
hilarious weeks at the Black Hawk, 
Lucky Strike bought the Kollege. 

As indicated earlier, Kay has a healthy 
respect for his fans. Nervous and hur- 
ried though he generally is, he’ll always 
stop to sign autographs. First, because 
he’s grateful. Second, because he’s kind- 
ly. Third, because he considers any other 
policy shortsighted. If he tells a kid at 
the stage door he'll be back in five 
minutes, he’s back in five minutes. He 
takes time to write “Thinkin’ of you” over 
his signature. He heeds suggestion from 
his listeners. When a number of people 
wrote in that “Good-by, evvabody” 
sounded too final, he switched to “S’long, 
evvabody.” He aches in sympathy with 
quizzees petrified by mike fright. He 
knows the feeling. That’s why he some- 
times lays the answer in their laps. 


UESTIONS most frequently asked by 
fans are whether this or that one’s 
married, whether his Southern accent’s 
real, who little Audrey is, why he says, 
“Vet's dance.” (He says “Yet’s dance” be- 
eause in No’th Calina they don’t bother 
with l’s.) He finds that their novelty songs 
are the prime favorites—Little Red Fox, 
Bad Humor Man—and predicts that 
Romeo Smith and Juliet Jones from 
“Playmates” will soon join the number. 
He’s a good man to work for. Finding 
himself with three clear weeks before 
“Playmates” started, he toured the army 
camps, paying his boys full salary. Radio- 
conscious, he noticed that five of the 
camps lacked good machines and sent 
each a radio-phonograph, plus what he 
considered a representative collection of 
records. Not till Randolph Field wired: 
“What, no Kyser records?” did he catch 
the omission. 

They like him at RKO. One reason 
may be apparent in the way he handled 
his close-of-the-picture party. Such par- 
ties are a Hollywood institution. Stars 
from other sets are invited, and exec- 
utives and heads of departments. To 
his, Kay invited only those who had 
worked on the set through most of the 
shooting. “It’s for us,” he said. “So we 
can laugh and have fun over things that 
happened on the picture. Besides, if the 
grips and juicers see department heads 
around, they might get self-conscious 
and not enjoy themselves.” 

Kay and Ginny gave another party on 
the eve of the band’s departure for a 
tour. For the first time in four years 
Ginny wasn’t going. She kissed each of 
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them good-by, and hers weren’t the only 
wet eyes. 

After “You'll Find Out” RKO hinted 
that they might want to sign her to a 
long-term contract. She consulted Kay. 
He said: “Don’t rush it. Let them come 
to you.” This year they made a definite 
offer and, again on Kay’s advice, she 
took it. 

It wasn’t a happy feeling to quit the 
band but, sooner or later, she knew it 
would have to come. She’s been signed 
to her own broadcast, too, the first spon- 
sored five-minute program in radio. Kay 
says: “It’s best for Ginny. The rest 
doesn’t matter.” Asked who would re- 
place her, he’d answer briefly: “Nobody 
can replace her.” Her successors, how- 
ever, are Trudy Erwin and Dorothy 
Dunn, names unknown at this writing. 
Kay picked them for ability, not repu- 
tation. 

Whether Kay and “the lovely lady with 
the beautiful voice” are married remains 
a mystery. Most people think they’re not 
but will be and wonder what they’re 
waiting for. They look domestic enough, 


when you bump into them at the Farm- 
ers Market, Ginny dropping small pack- 
ages into a large market basket trundled 
by Kay, who wails: “What’m I doin’ 
here, when I could be makin’ music!” 
He fools nobody ’cause his eyes are filled 
with utter contentment. 

I tried to pump what the newspapers 
call a well-informed source. “You ask 
’em,” said the source, shrugging his 
shoulders. “All I know is Kay’s crazy 
about her. Sometimes I think they’re 
married, sometimes I don’t, and I hope 
to God I never find out till he tells me.” 
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THEY DIED WITH THEIR BOOTS ON 


(Continued from page 51) 
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Phil Sheridan for trial. Sheridan, struck 
with Custer’s quiet refusal to tell why 
he had assaulted a superior officer, dis- 
missed the case on a technicality. But a 
pattern of hatred and enmity had already 
been born between Custer and Sharp and 
Taipe. One that only death could end. 
And before death stepped in, though they 
could not know it yet, blood would be 
shed and lives lost because of it... . 

The outbreak of the Civil War saw the 
country in need of every trained com- 
batant it could muster. So, although 
Taipe protested it violently, Custer was 
graduated with his class. And it was at 
the graduation exercises that he met 
Sheridan’s dark and very lovely niece, 
Beth Bacon. She was from Monroe, 
Michigan, as was Custer himself. But the 
Bacons, the wealthiest family in town, and 
the Custers, plain hard-working people, 
had not known each other. 


N OW, when Colonel Sheridan smiling- 

ly suggested Custer show her around 
the West Point grounds, she did not hide 
her interest in the tall, blond young 
soldier. A little flustered by her teasing, 
her provocative charm, Custer repaid her 
coquetries with talk about the only thing 
he was interested in—his eagerness to 
be in the thick of the fighting. This 
very evening he was taking an early 
train to Washington, where he.was con- 
fident he would get an assignment with 
the 2nd Cavalry. 

Her open disappointment that he was 
-not remaining for the dance, her coaxing 
that he stay over another train, would 
have flattered any other man. But he 
only shook his head, repeated that if he 
didn’t leave when he had planned, there 
would be no vacancies left in the Cavalry. 
Suddenly cool under his refusal to stay, 
she murmured she would not dream then 
of detaining him and turned away. He 
was uncomfortable under her changed 
manner but unwavering in his deter- 
mination. He thought then that it was 
the only thing in the world he wanted. 
He did not realize yet that Beth Bacon’s 
image was already indelible in his heart. 

It was to be long and embattled weeks 
before he saw her again. In Washington 
he had waited day after futile day in 
the outer office of the Adjutant General, 
for an interview. Yet others were re- 
ceiving commissions and appointments. 
At last, when he had almost despaired 
of doing it, he did manage to see the 
official. It was Taipe, who, with great 
satisfaction, told Custer coolly that he 
could wait until every other competent 
officer had been assigned to a fighting 
unit. 

Through General Winfield Scott, Custer 
was at last recommended for an officer’s 
commission in the 2nd Cavalry. But 
Taipe unscrupulously blocked it by as- 
suring Custer there wasn’t an available 
horse to be obtained in Washington. For 
answer, Custer mounted Taipe’s own 
thoroughbred and rode off to 2nd Cavalry 
Headquarters. And once there, the pat- 
tern repeated itself again. For his im- 
mediate superior officer was the openly 
sneering Ned Sharp, who reminded Cus- 
ter that this time he would have to toe 
the mark under his command. 

He was to be proven wrong about that, 
for the next day the Cavalry fought at 
Bull Run Creek. And it was Custer, 
deliberately riding against Sharp’s orders, 
who held the bridge with his tiny hand- 
ful of men until reinforcements could 
arrive. After which they carried him to 
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the field hospital, his right arm shot 
numb. 

Marching down the corridor trium- 
phant, Sheridan decorated him for brav- 
ery.. Just then Beth came into the ward. 
Custer’s heart twisted at the sight of her. 
But wounded pride froze the compassion 
in her voice. She spoke curtly and walked 
by. The monotonous rows of silent beds, 
her sudden, stabbing awareness of death, 
prouent her to. She was back—telling 


But when he was able to return to 
Monroe, he told her unhappily that he 
couldn't ask her to leave her luxurious 
home for the rigors of army life. She 
raised steadfast eyes to his, refused to 
listen to him, They could be married 
immediately. 

That evening, though, with the grim 
news that Lee and Stuart were attacking 
from the South, Custer was ordered back 
to his regiment with a General’s com- 
mission. Taipe fought to block the ap- 
pointment. Custer was insubordinate, he 


-roared. But it was Custer’s very in- 


subordination, riding against orders, that 
brought him victory at Gettysburg. 

His return home was pure triumph. 
People shouted his name, threw their 
hats into the air. But Custer had eyes 
only for the proud, radiant girl waiting 
for him. They were married that day 
with General Sheridan best man. 


“[ BER marriage was ideal, but, with 
peace restored, private life did not sit 
well with Custer. There seemed to be 
nothing he could do—and the oppor- 
tunities he was offered would only have 
made flagrant political use of his name. 
For instance, the visit of Ned Sharp. 
Outwardly friendly now, Sharp and his 
father called one day to offer him a huge 
salary to head the Western Railroad 
Land & Trading Company, organized for 
the development of the Dakota Terri- 
tories. Custer’s contemptuous refusal 
added fuel to an already blazing enmity. 


It was Beth, seeing his restless un- | 


happiness, who secretly begged Sheridan 
to put him back on active service. He 
suspected nothing when the War De- 
partment ordered him to Fort Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to take charge of a regiment 
of Cavalry. He only knew the joy of 
doing something again. 

Fort Lincoln, Custer bitterly discov- 
ered, was an appalling mess. The post 
was a shambles of untrained soldiers 
given to drinking and roistering. They 
obtained the liquor at the Trading Com- 
pany building. And the owner of the 
Trading Company was Ned Sharp, who 
dared Custer to close the bar. It was run 
on Government franchise. Custer’s ulti- 
matum was brief, ominous. Every time 
he found it open, he would beat Sharp 
to a pulp. Sharp closed the bar. But his 
shifty eyes glared a promise of future 
retaliation. 

Under Custer’s iron hand, the immortal 
7th Cavalry was born. A regiment whom 
he had fired with the desire to die with 
their boots on. And also, under his lead- 
ership, was born the peace treaty with 
the Sioux Indians. Their proud-faced 
Chief, Crazy Horse, gave the tribe’s word 
they would abandon all territory except 
the Black Hills—in return for the White 
Man’s promise that this region would 
never be molested. If that word were 
broken, every hostile tribe as far west 
as the Great Waters would gather for the 
most savage Indian massacre in history. 

An era of peace and prosperity fol- 


lowed—prosperous for all but Ned Sharp 
and the two owners of the Trading Com- 
pany—the elder Sharp and General 
Taipe. The westward pathway of their 
railroad had been blocked. Yet when 
Taipe arrived in Fort Lincoln with a 
Governmental appointment of Special 
Commissioner, Custer was not suspicious. 
He even ordered a review of the 7th 
Cavalry in Taipe’s honor the next day— 
a fateful day. Swelling pride froze on his 
face when the squadron galloped into 
review. For every cavalryman was so 
drunk he could barely sit in his saddle. 

With eyes that were terrible in their 
avenging fury, Custer strode into the 
wide-open Trading Company bar. Sharp’s 
face was a mask of triumph. Berserk 
with rage, Custer threw Sharp across the 
bar, then attacked Taipe. 
Taipe, the accumulated venom of the 
years under his voice, ordered Custer 
court-martialed. 

Custer’s mood was black on the way 
to Washington to answer the charges 
against him. Even Beth’s devoted assur- 
ance that no one could blame him 
brought no comfort. He had failed. And 
it was on the train that Custer learned, 
through the newspapers, of the reputed 
gold strike in the Black Hills. Already 
the territory was filling with prospectors. 
That must have been, Beth cried, what 
Mrs. Taipe had meant when she said 
thousands of people were coming to the 
Dakotas. She had said it days ago. And 
it was only yesterday the gold had been 
discovered. There was no gold. It was a 
conspiracy to break the Peace Treaty. 


To do it, Sharp and Taipe had had to 


get rid of him—Custer. They had delib- 
erately incited him to assault. And now, 
the Dakotas would be on the verge of 
an Indian massacre. 

But at the Congressional Inquiry, Cus- 
ter’s frantic warning was received in 
stony indifference. Mrs. Taipe’s comment 
was only hearsay, they told him. Such 
evidence was only admissible in the 
case of a Dying Declaration, when the 
words were repeated or written in the 
certain knowledge of approaching death. 

Defeated, his command only tempo- 
rarily restored, Custer returned to Fort 
Lincoln. He was walking into certain 
death. But there was no sign of it on 
his face as he walked into Sharp’s bar, 
suggested they have a drink together. 
Sharp was already more than a little 
drunk. A very few drinks later, his body 
slumped to the floor. Custer had the 
unconscious man bound, loaded into an 
Army supply wagon. 

He went then to do the hardest thing 
he had ever had to do in his life. To 
say good-bye to Beth as though there 
were a chance of his coming back, ever 
—knowing as he did it that, with a 
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bravery which matched his own, she 
would pretend that she believed him. 

In the dawn, in his tent high in the 
mountain encampment, Custer scanned 
the pages he had been writing all night. 
Then he summoned a messenger, ordered 
him to deliver the letter to Fort Lincoln 
at once. Crook’s column of Infantry, the 
messenger reported, had all been mas- 
sacred. And now Crazy Horse was head- 
ing North to massacre Terry’s_ outfit. 
Custer rose, his face grim. General 
Terry’s infantry would have no chance 
of stopping six thousand Indians. Un- 
less—Custer and his regiment could try 
and head them off. 

He went out into the dawn, unlocked 
the supply wagon where Sharp, sober 
now, demanded to be released. Silently 
Custer complied. Sharp looked around 
in terror. The country was swarming 
with Indians. It would be murder to 
turn him loose without protection. To 
which Custer answered calmly that the 
regiment was riding in an hour. Sharp 
could ride with it if he chose. In answer 
to the other’s shaking query as to where 
the regiment was riding, Custer’s head 
was up, his voice ringing. It was riding, 
he said clearly, to Hell—or to Glory. 

Only he knew it would be both. And 
that before the sun had risen, hero and 
coward alike would be given their chance 
to die with their boots on. 

In the almost deserted Trading Com- 
pany’s office, Beth, fragile and poignantly 
pale in her widow’s weeds, with General 
Sheridan standing protectingly at her 
shoulder, confronted Taipe and the elder 
Sharp with the letter Custer had written 
that night. It was a letter saying only 
what Custer had tried to say at the 
Congressional Inquiry. But he had writ- 
ten it in the certain anticipation of death, 
and as such, its information would be 
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received in any court as a Dying Dec- 
laration. Its contents were sufficient to 
ruin Taipe and the elder Sharp. His 
throat dry with fear, Taipe offered 
to buy the letter for ten thousand dollars. 

There was a price on the letter, Beth 
admitted. Her husband’s price. First, 
that the Trading Company be dissolved. 
Broken by his son’s death, there was 
no doubting the truth of Sharp’s words 
as he promised it. And Mr. Taipe, Beth 
went on evenly, must resign his office as 
Commissioner. Silently defeated, Taipe 
signed the resignation put before him. 
And there was one more price. Beth 
addressed her next words to General 
Sheridan. The price the Administration 
must pay. It must make good its word to 
Crazy Horse. 

That, General Sheridan told her gently, 


he had authority to answer. Authority 
from the President himself. He picked 
up Taipe’s resignation, offered Beth his 
arm, smiling his pride and encourage- 
ment down at her as they left the room. 
Her soldier, he reminded her, had won 
his last fight after all. 

She smiled bravely back at him. A 
hero’s widow. could do no less. 


“THEY DIED WITH THEIR 
BOOTS ON” 


(Continued from page 51) 


reproduction of Custer’s Last Stand at 
Little Big Horn, June 25, 1876...In 
spite of every possible precaution for 
the safety of over 1000 horsemen, 2 
men were killed and dozens more in- 
jured ... not one horse was so much 
as scratched ...2 ambulances, 2 doc- 
tors, 4 first aid men and nurses were 
standing by at all times . . . to weed out 
inexpert riders from among the appli- 
cants, Director Raoul Walsh had every- 
one jump his mount over a huge hedge- 
barricade, especially designed to show 
up flaws in horsemanship . . . Warners 
shelled out $100 a day to rent the Agoura 
Mesa, Hollywood’s favorite battlefield 
_.. Flynn wields the actual sword used 
by Custer during the historic battle .. . 
Entire action of the Stand was caught 
by 8 cameras mounted on a 60 foot 
tower of welded tubular steel... . The 
exact replica of Fort Lincoln, built inside 
a stockade covering 5 acres, is seen on 
the screen for less than one reel... 
Olivia de Havilland’s 15 changes of costly 
costumes dented the studio budget as 
deeply as their expensive battle scenes. 
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CHRISTMAS—IT’S COLOSSAL 


(Continued from page 39) 
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an alarm clock which will wake you to 
the tune of an Irish jig .. . Susan Hay- 
ward, half owner of an ice-cream shop 
on Santa Monica Boulevard, sends Christ- 
mas trees of frozen pistachio. . . . Above 
all gifts, George Sanders treasures that 
of slumber and has given notice that 
he'll sleep straight through the holidays. 

Red Skelton’s giving himself a Christ- 
mas present which simultaneously solves 
one of his major problems. Allergic to 
telephones, especially receivers, Red has 
a contraption installed which broadcasts 
incoming voices through a loudspeaker 
system in every room! Now he has 
only to sit before a mouthpiece and an- 
swer back! 


|_ AeAaN DAY thinks too many people 
give girls perfume and hosiery, be- 
cause it’s easy. She’d rather have a buck 
gadget for her beloved camera than a 
flock of nylons and has thoughtfully 
handed her mother a list of such gadgets, 
which her mother thoughtfully passes on 
to friends who ask. ...Hedy Lamarr, 
a givin’ fool, drives shopkeepers crazy, 
because she presents herself blandly at 
the last minute with a list that would 
choke Billy Patterson’s horse and dis- 
rupts business anyhow by her simple 
presence. She thumbs her nose at Cali- 
fornia’s May in December by painting 
her tree white and spraying it with tinsel, 
kidding herself that she’s got sun spar- 
kling on snow. Last year John Howard 
wrote her a Christmas letter, had it 
recorded and sent her the record in 
greeting and tribute. She put it away, 
saying: “Ill play it next Christmas and 
see if you still feel the same.” He does. 

On Christmas Eve the Raymonds 
gather a few friends—including Nelson 
Eddy and Allan Jones—feed them sand- 
wiches and coffee, pile them into a truck 
and make the neighborhood rounds, sing- 
ing Christmas carols. Carols at your 
window by MacDonald, Eddy and Jones 
aren’t a bad holiday send-off. Eight next 
morning finds Jeanette and Gene at the 
Orthopedic Hospital with gifts for the 
children. Gene’s been doing it for years, 
and since their marriage Jeanette’s done 
it with him. They may bump into Bob 
Stack and his mother. Since Bob was a 
kid, the Stacks have made themselves 
responsible for the kids at the Orthopedic 
around holiday time. This year, though, 
they may pay their visit in advance. 
If Bob can get away, theyll spend 
Christmas at their Lake Tahoe lodge. ... 
Jon Hall and Frances Langford desert 
Hollywood, too, for their farm in Florida. 
Ssss! hisses California, but the Halls grin 
and point out that Frances owes her first 
loyalty to her home state, and that 
Jon owes his to Frances... . It is a 
double celebration for Hump Bogart 
who’ll celebrate his 41st birthday Christ- 
mas Day. 

Bette Davis won’t budge from the 
house, Christmas being strictly a family 
affair to be spent with her husband, 
mother, sister and brother-in-law. Her 
gorgeous tree was shipped all the way 
cross-country from her N. H. farm! The 
same goes for the Crosbys, whose kids 
feed the dogs and horses a gala breakfast 
before opening their own gifts... . Red 
Skelton brings six newsboys home, in 
memory of the days when he was a 
newsie himself, and Edna, his wife, scolds 
him for not digging up twelve. ... Ann 
Sheridan invites her studio gang over— 
hairdresser, wardrobe woman, stand-in 
and favorite publicity man—presents her 


gifts with a casual, “Here, Jerk,’ and 
gets embarrassed as hell when they try 
to thank her. If driving the workmen 
nuts can do it, Annie will spend the 
holidays in her new home, the first she’s 
ever owned. . . . So will Deanna Durbin 
and Vaughn Paul, celebrating with a 
dinner for-both their families and visit- 
ing back and forth with Anne Shirley 
and John Payne, who live across the 
street and are close friends. Next to her 
nephew, Julie Anne Payne is Deanna’s 
favorite baby. . . . John Barry and his 
mother will join Priscilla Lane and hers 
for Christmas dinner. . . . Rosemary’s in 
New York with a show. Priscilla will 
return the compliment by spending New 
Year’s at Victorville with John. ... Ann 
Rutherford, who thinks servants are hu- 
man, too, gives them the day off. Revel- 
ling in a kitchen to themselves, she 
and her mother cook dinner and serve 
it to a dozen guests, half of them boys 
in the service who can’t get home. 
. . . Madeleine Carroll will be thinking 
of dear ones still farther away—the sis- 
ter killed by a nazi bomb, the French 
orphans with whom she used to cele- 
brate Christmas, to whom now she can 
only send food and clothing, wondering 
whether they ever reach them... . 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, from Dublin, deco- 
rated a miniature Christmas tree for 
the “Little People,” a quaint old Irish 
custom. 

It will be a happy day for the Bill 
Holdens with their appendices dropped 
and their options lifted. As a minor 
expression of gratitude, Bill has bought 
new robes for the Pasadena choir he 
used to sing with. The tree they’ll trim 
for Brenda’s little Virginia will tower 
in glory to the ceiling of an otherwise 
empty living room. Their business man- 
ager doled out enough for a down pay- 
ment on the house, but decreed that 
furnishing would have to come out of 
their weekly allowance. Since Brenda 
gets twenty-five and Bill thirty-five, 
ey. hope to be furnished by Christmas, 


The star topping the Morgan tree was 
bought for Dennis’s first Christmas and 
shines as brightly for his children. His 
parents come over on Christmas Eve, 
which the four adults spend with Alice 
and George Parrish, old friends from 
home. George is a music arranger, who 
works with Charles Previn. Next morn- 
ing the Morgans greet the Christ Child in 
a charming ceremony. With little Kristin 
leading and Father Morgan bringing up 
the rear, they file down the stairs, carry- 
ing candles and singing “Silent Night” 
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Please send me your newly revised 
chart listing the heights, ages, birth- 
days and marriages, etc., of all the im- 
portant stars. I enclose 5¢c (stamps or 
coin) to cover cost of mailing. 
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Ingrid Bergman and her husband stand 
at the window with baby Pia, who 
watches in breathless excitement for the 
star which the wise men followed... . 
Mary Livingstone opens Joanie’s gifts as 
they arrive, sends duplicates to an 
orphanage and carefully re-wraps what’s 
left. Jack feels it’s a dirty trick, not on 
Joanie but him, since the most fun he 
gets out of Christmas is watching his 
daughter open packages. 

The Ameches’ place will look like 
Grand Central Station. A normal Sunday 
finds them prepared for twenty-five or 
thirty, so on Christmas Day the lid’s off, 
the more the merrier and be sure to 
bring the kids along. By some magic of 
her own, Honore rules the hubbub un- 
ruffled and sends them all home happy. 
... Glenn Ford and his mother will have 
ten close friends in to dinner, and the 
closest of these is Evelyn Ankers... . 
Walter Pidgeon will flit from open house 
to open house, with periodic stops at his 
own, which is also wide open... . Judy 
and Dave will go to her mother’s, if Dave 
can tear himself away from the new depot 
his new wife bought for the miniature 
railway he loves next best to Judy... . 
Lana Turner wakes up to find that a 
thoughtful Santa has heaped all her gifts 
at the foot of the bed. After opening 
each, she phones the donor her thanks. 
This gives her a restful day. . . . Carole 
goes mad, trying to hide his presents 
from Clark, who pries into closets like 
any six-year-old. She’s taken to label- 
ling packages POISON, since he pays no 
attention to NOT TO BE OPENED TILL 
CHRISTMAS. . Bob and Barbara 
spend the day with the Benny’s. He 
gives her jewelry and luggage because 
he loves them. She’ll give him an areo- 
plane watch though she hates his plane. 
. . . Dolores Del Rio and Orson Welles 


are celebrating a Mexican Christmas 
“posada” with native Mexican singers 
and dancers joining in a parade around 
the house and gardens, carrying lighted 
candles and tiny statues of the Christ 
Child. 

The Good Samaritan spirit runs ram- 
pant! Fay Holden (Ma Hardy to you) 
has a Wishing Well into which she and 
guests drop coins the year round. On 
Christmas Eve it’s dredged and some 
fifty down-and-out families dine heartily 
on the proceeds! .. . Barbara Stanwyck 
has an arrangement whereby anyone who 
wants a meal at the Brown Derby is 
given one! “Guests” sign checks, thus 
avoiding any embarrassment! . . . It’s the 
annual custom of a certain studio to 
invite from one to two thousand extras 
and their families to an elaborate feed. 
Toys aregiven youngsters, and their elders 
are entertained by professionals. She 
Mary Martin sends gifts to the girls she 
used to teach in Weathersford, Texas. ... 
Mickey Rooney, too busy at the studio 
to do his own shopping, struck for 
enough time off to buy stuff for his mom. 
... Gene Autry will be with his rodeo. 
He remembers the men most players 
forget—exhibitors. Ten thousand bronze 
desk pads adorned with a cowboy on 
horseback will go out to them to say 
thank you from Gene for showing his 
pictures. . . . George Raft’s quietly buy- 
ing the town up for Betty and her mother 
and her sister and her little nephew. 
Betty’s in despair because she knows it 
and can’t make him quit. This is the 
truth. One of Betty’s chief worries is 
the money George spends on her, one 
of George’s that he can’t spend enough. 
Of course, they’ll both take in the open- 
ing of the Santa Anita race track... . 
Among her other toys little Maria 
Cooper will find a bunch of handcarv- 


ings, courtesy of Pop. On the “Ball of 
Fire” set Gary never stopped whittling— 
complicated things—a little torpedo boat, 
for one, which he sandpapered, painted 
gray and dug portholes into. People 
hung around, watching, hinting: “What 
you gonna do with ’em, Coop?” Coop 
blushed and allowed they were all for 
the kid. . . . Mae West feels definitely 
daunted. Says Santa Claus is the only 
man she doesn’t know how to handle! 

For a couple of the players, this Christ- 
mas will be marked by its contrast to 
last. Bob Sterling won’t be lonely. His 
father, mother and two sisters have come 
to live with him in the Beverly house 
he’s just bought. .. . If you’d told George 
Montgomery a year ago that he’d be 
spending next Christmas with Ginger 
Rogers, he’d have asked: ‘“What’s the 
gag?” Contrary to rumor, the romance 
is not on the rocks. 

Strangest of all, a man who said he 
hated Hollywood made his words good. 
He could have had the town, tied up in 
red and green ribbons, for a Christmas 
gift. Instead, he’s sailing the dangerous 
seas somewhere between Canada and 
Portugal on a cargo boat laden with 
dynamite, to help blast the schemes of 
the arch-enemy of peace on earth, good 
will to men. The Hollywood you couldn’t 
stand salutes you, Stirling Hayden. 


HOLLYWOOD 
SMALL FRY 


Joan Blondell’s son, Norman, belongs to 
the small fry smart set. After Joan Blon- 
dell had had her baby, Dick Powell went 
home and told Norman that he had a 
baby sister. Norman was very elated, 
and he said to Dick Powell, “Daddy, can 
I phone mama and tell her the news?” 


If You Were Married to HEDY LAMARR... 


HAT’S every man’s day-dream. But what sort of 
wife would this living synonym for glamour really 
make? Screen Guide visits Hedy Lamarr at home, to 
show you in an exciting photo-story Hedy as she might 
appear to her-husband. See these intimate pictures— 
then decide whether you’d still like to marry Hedy 


Lamarr, if you were a man. 


Other Big Features in January Screen Guide 
How Hollywood Stars Go Broke: Facts and figures—not just 
guesses—show what wrecks movie fortunes. 

Deanna Durbin: The girl who was afraid to grow up. 


Cooper Gets Hep with Stanwyck: See what Barbara does to 
Gary in the sizzling comedy, “Ball of Fire.” 


Loretta Young knows how to be a lady in Hollywood. 


Must Mothers Give Up Glamour? Veronica Lake is the living, 
lovely answer to that Hollywood question. 


Abbott and Costello: Why you can’t call ’em corny! 
Hedda Hopper’s Cafe Society catches stars off-guard. 
New Stars Not Wanted: Alexis Smith tells why. 


CANDID COLOR PORTRAITS of Jane Wyman, Loretta 
Young and Deanna Durbin (giant two-page photo) in 
January Screen Guide—plus news, reviews, beauty 
hints and the latest authentic Hollywood fashions, 
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Tired Kidneys 


Often Bring 
Sleepless Nights 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy, When they get tired and don’t 
work right in the daytime, many people have to get 
up nights, Frequent or scanty passages with smart- 
ing and burning sometimes shows there is something 
wrong with your kidneys or bladder. Don’t neglect 
this condition and lose valuable, restful sleep. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may also 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, swelling, puffiness under 
the eyes, headaches and dizziness, 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years, 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood. Get Doan’s Pills, 


FALSE TEETH 


Low (90 DAYS’ TRIAL 


A TEST THEM 


$7.95] examine THEM 


We make FALSE TEETH for you by 
mail from your own impressions. You have satisfaction of 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Customers report satise 
faction but you be your own judge. 


SEND NO MONEY Bostiee 2oD4% for BREE 
CLEVELAND DENTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 97-A2, East St. Louis, IMlinois 


— Knit your group closer together, en- 
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POCKET 
CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


Here’s a new _ digest-sized puzzle 
magazine that fits handily into pocket 
or handbag, yet_has large, easy-to- 
work diagrams. Contains 100 pages of 
the highest quality puzzles of vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty, with many 
interesting novelty puzzles and fea- 
tures to add spice and variety. 


You'll like this bright, handy new 
puzzle book—ask your dealer for a 
copy today. 


Now On Sale Everywhere @ {0c 
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| WROTE A LETTER TO MY LOVE ; 


(Continued from page 43) 


saying about me not being an A-1 
letter writer? Away one day and 
here I go. We had a good trip up and 
if you listened to the broadcast, you'll 
know it went off okay—I hope. Also, 
we'll be home a day sooner than we 
expected, probably Sunday, so get 
out the fatted calf and be prepared 
to say you missed me. 

Tell the kids I am bringing them 
something each, but for the love of 
mike don’t let ’em expect the moon. 
Gary informed me before I left that 
he wanted a motorcycle. Well, he 
isn’t getting it—yet. And don’t you 
expect much, either. I don’t believe 
im spoiled wives. Treat ’em rough, I 
always say. Oh, what you say is 
different? Ouch! 4 
Love 

B 


Ronald Reagan tells “Dynamite” (Jane 
Wyman Reagan) all about the trip to 
Seattle for the premiere of Warner’s 
“Tugboat Annie.” No slush, notice? It’s 
love, streamlined. 


Dear Dynamite: 

If you can’t read this, sue the rail- 
road. The engineer is either a show- 
off or he’s practising to be a broken 
field runner and, believe me, he has 
a change of pace that’s as fast as a 
“B” picture: and comes to a_ halt 
quicker than Crosby’s horses. The 
conductor holds the record so far; he 
made one car-length with only two 
falls. - 

They won’t serve soup in the diner; 
the steward says it’s too hard to get 
off the walls. Yes, and if they let us 
keep on using knives, someone is go- 
ing to butter the bald-headed guy at 
the next table. 

What I’m trying to say is it’s been 
a rough voyage. Speaking of voyages, 
we entered Tacoma by water and 
what a spot for a human interest 
writer. They stopped our train out 
along Puget Sound to transfer us to 
a boat. There were two boats moored 
to the long pier there. One boat 
(ours), a palatial yacht, the other the 
dull grey prison boat from McNeil’s 
Island. We left our car and a dozen 
hand-cuffed prisoners left their 
barred Pullman at the same time. 

It was quite a contrast as the two 
boats pulled away—one bound for the 
prison and the other headed for the 
fanfare of a world premiere. 

Say, what am I writing this for 
anyway? Here I am on my way 
home—me and the letter will prob- 
ably steam in at the same time, and 
won't I feel silly sitting there while 
you read how much I’m missing you? 
But if I don’t write I’ll get in another 
Gin Rummy game with Donald Crisp 
and lose my other half dollar. 

All love, 
Ronnie 


Fiancé William Holden, away making 
“I Wanted Wings” for Paramount, writes 
tersely to Warner starlet Brenda Marshall. 
Her real name is Ardis, so don’t be con- 
fused—Ardis Ankerson. They’re mar- 
ried now. 


Dear Ardis: 

This place right now is like a 
furnace. The sun has gone down and 
it’s 97. I think I'll be out of here in 
about six days. Although we had bad 


luck the first weeks due to sound, we 
can make up the time by shooting 
background plates. - 

Yowll be glad to hear that I gave 
away my hat (the one you hated) to 
a drummer in a beer joint. It seems 
he uses a different hat for every piece, 
so I thought he might as well have 
mine to go along with the rest. 

Darling, take care of yourself. Pll 
be home in a week. 

Love, 
Bill 


Short Notes and Sweet Nothings 
Section 


Barton MacLane makes a proposition, 
honorable and orange-blossomed, to 
Charlotte Wynters. 

“I am lousy on dialogue. Will you 
direct me from now on?” 

Uh-huh. She took the assignment. 

Card, nestling next to gorgeous wrist 
watch, engraved with four hearts. The 
watch is enclosed in a nest of boxes, each 
one larger than the preceding and then 
wrapped in rumpled newspaper! It was 
Bill Powell’s (Mr. Poo) gift to “Mousie” 
(Diana Lewis Powell) on the fourth 
monthly anniversary (May 5, 1940) of 
their marriage. 

“With all my love to my 4-months 
bride!!!? &!” 

Ray Milland pins a note to the Little 
Woman’s lace-flounced pillow case as he 
leaves for an early “Skylark” location. 


Dearest Mal, my favorite 
leading lady: 

You looked asleep and too beauti- 
ful to disturb when I got up so I’m 
running off to location without the 
usual good-bye buss. You shall have 
to make up for it when I get home 
tonight—say, about eight. Don’t wait 
dinner for me—unless you want, and 
I wouldn’t mind if you did want to— 


Ray 


Buddy Rogers’ proposal to Mary Pick- 
TOR eye 
“I would like to use your swimming 
pool for the rest of my life— 


Buddy” 


Young Love Department 


Linda Darnell, aged fourteen, writes 
a letter (and keeps a copy) to First-Love 
Jaime Jorba, Spanish refugee, in Mexico 
City where he has fled at the insistence of 
quota-minded American Immigration 
officials. Jorba has already over-stayed 
his permit because of the dark-eyed 
Darnell. 


My very dearest Jaime: 

The postman just brought your 
letter, post-marked Mexico City... . 
Jaime, I am so surprised. Not even 
a good-bye. Mother says you are 
very wise to go this way, and that 
later I will know so, too, but right 
now I am not at all sure. It would 
have been so nice to say good-bye— 
at least—to you. 

Dallas has been simply horrible 
this week. Hot and dry, and the 
quarterly dance awful. I think if you 
had stayed over for it, it would have 
been divine, and I shall always won- 
der when you tell me that ‘relatives’ 
are visiting you and I won’t hear from 
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you for three days, whether you will 


turn up in Bataan or some place. 
Oh, querido, please forgive that! I 
didn’t mean to be nasty. Only I was 
so surprised at the end of the three 
days to have a letter from you in 
Mexico City! 

Is the import-export business ex- 
citing? I hope so, for your sake. 
Daddy says it is quite a good business 
to get into and I hope you become 
terrifically successful in it, and can 
come back to Dallas and visit us— 
often. I think now that I was an 
awful little pig not to want to meet 
‘Jaime Jorba’ earlier when all the 
girls at school were talking about 
him. We could have had such times 
together! 

But I simply couldn’t be bothered 
to meet the school crush. Silly me! 
You know how pig-headed I was 
about the whole thing. When I met 
you it was quite different. You were 
—you are—so nice! I shall write you 
‘hundreds of letters, as you ask. And 
—Jaime—of course it’s always been 
‘yo te amo’ with me about you from 
the very first. That’s what I wanted 
to tell you before you left. But I’m 
glad you told me first, even if you 
had to write it. 


Adios, querido, 
Linda 


As we go to press, comes the poignant 
news that Linda’s Jaime has just married 
his cousin in Mexico City. Her farewell 
letter, which follows, reveals a mature 
Linda, who can take it on the chin 
gracefully—without bitterness. 


Tuesday p.m. 


Jaime dear— 

[ve written that so often. It seems 
strange I should be writing it now 
for the last time. 

Shall I say I’m glad it ended like 
this? That wouldn't be altogether 
true. And it wouldn’t be true either 
to say I’m sorry. But down deep in 
my heart, I know it’s better for us 
this way. 

We were both unhappy, Jaime. 
What hurt me most was making you 


unhappy. Yet I couldn't see any 
way out. Because we loved each 
other. i 


Yes, it was real. You wanted me 
to give up the movies. I couldn't, 
Jaime. Yet I knew it wasn’t fair to 
keep you waiting, and my heart was 
torn. We thought maybe you'd be 
able to get to this country, knowing 
that even if you did, you'd hate 
Hollywood. I'll never forget your 
face that night when they turned the 
spotlight on us at the theatre. “You 
don’t even belong to yourself,’ you 
said, “much less to me.” If I'd looked 
ahead I'd have seen the end. But I 
suppose I didn’t want to. 

Your letter was so dear. Don’t be 
sad or sorry about anything, please. 
It was lovely to the very end. I'll 
always be grateful for all your good- 
ness to me. Il always keep the 
memories—always—till I’m an old 
old lady and have no memory left. 

And now there’s nothing left to say 
except the most important thing of 
all—to wish you happiness. By the 
time you get this, your cousin will be 
your wife. I’m glad I met her, 
Jaime. ’'m glad your wife won't be 
just a name to me. I'll be thinking 
of you together, and hoping that you 
both live happy forever after. That’s 
the fairytale wish. They say if you 
wish it on a star, it comes true, so 
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I’ve just gone to the window and 
wished it on a star for you and for 
her. I hope you won't think that’s 
silly. Anyway, the wish goes to you 
both with all my heart. 
Good-by and bless you. 
Linda 


Miss Bonita (“Bonnie”) Granville, six- 
teen, writes a discreet note expressing 
maidenly interest in Drummer Boy 
Jackie Cooper. Three years later two of 
her wishes were granted—(1) they are 
“steadys” (2) they are making “Syncopa- 
tion” together for RKO. 


Friday a.m. 


Dear Jackie: 

There was so much excitement last 
night, with mother calling for me and 
saying goodnight to everybody and 
all, that I didn’t thank you properly 
for having a wonderful time. And I 
didwt even mention the gardenia, 
did I? It was sweet of you to send 
it and I think you’re pretty swell. 

Gee, you certainly can drum— 
better than the time I was so angry 
at you for just forgetting me and 
paying all your attention to the jam 
session. -And the boy with the cornet 
is a wonder. It’s lucky he moved into 
the Valley; he’ll be so good for your 
band. 

Yes, like you, I’m looking forward 
to the time when we can go to the 
movies and dances and so on at night, 
and not have to be in so early. But, 
oh, well, I suppose everybody our age 
feels that way, anxious to grow older. 

Jackie, I hope to see you more 
often in the future, socially, and I 
hope we can get a picture together 
some day, too. Wouldn't that be 
nice? Anyway, give me a jingle 
occasionally. Thanking you loads for 
a good time at the party, 


Affectionately, 
Bonnie 


Something new—the Unsent 
Love Letter 


Gene Tierney unearthed the following, 
written by her new husband, Oleg Cas- 
sini, as she rummaged through his secré- 
taire. It was written at a moment when 
Cassini thought Gene was about to wed 
another. 


Dearest Gene: 

Don’t you think we are running 
away from ourselves? 

Please break down and see me to- 
night. I know: we can straighten 
things out because we love each 
other—didn’t we say that? 

Anyhow I love you as always and 
wish you would stop running away 
from the inevitable. 

Oleg 


P.S.—Can I send these every day to 
remind you to think of me? 


Nostalgia Note 


From seventy-ish Tully Marshall, now 
one of the seven professors in Goldwyn’s 
“Ball of Fire,” to Marion Fairfax who 
later said “yes.” He was on tour with 
the Frohman “Gay Parisians.” Date, De- 
cember 12, 1898. 


Dear Mike: 


Here it is Sunday, and raining, and 
that means no bike lesson for you, 
and I’m sunk. That last alibi you 
pulled about not marrying me is the 
silliest yet. For three good reasons. 
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FIXED POWER CRYSTAL! 

CLEAR reception—Simole to Oper- 

Pate. OWNERS REPORT 2-3 

oe is “3 YEARS SERVICE —_ THOU- 

a SANDS SOLD! M. L. of Ill.. save: 

RADIO WORKS FINE.” GUARANTEED TO WORK—ONE 

YEAR SERVICE GUARANTEE. Sent complete ready to listen with 

instructions for use in homes, offices, hotels, in bed. etc. NO 

ELECTRIC “PLUG IN” REQUIRED—EASY PAYMENT PLAN. 

END ONLY $1 00 (cash, M. O., check) and pay post- 

O man $1.99 plus postage on arriv: 

or send $2.99 for postpaid delivery! LIMITED NUMBER LEFT 

—GET YOUR NEW MIDGET NOW—for real enjoyment! Ideal 
gift for anyone—ORDER NOW! 

MIDGET RADIO CO., DEPT. W-1, KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 


AT ME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 
in oil. No previous experience needed. Good 
demand. Send for free booklet, “Make 
Money at Home’’ and requirements. 


NATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
1315S Michigan Ave., Dept. 2361, Chicago 


NOW CHANGE FROM 


| 
6 


Go modern with the 
completely different 
HAMPDEN’S rouge. 
This wonderful color 
cream is so easy to 
use @ blends off to 
nothing ® gives a 
soft, warm color, < 

even in tone like 
“nature's blush’. 
It's the rouge plus! 


ROUGE 7STICK 


25¢ in Drug and Dept. 
stores also 50c & 10c sizes 


e 
Over 5 million sold 
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THIS | 
FREE BOOKLET. 


It tellsof a business field, Accounting, that isa“natural’”’ 
for many women— that is now wide open for you. 
Never but once before has that field offered such pos- 
sibilities for your sex. You should know about them. 

Along with thislittle booklet, we’llsend full informa- 
tion about how you can prepare—quickly, at moderate 
cost, and in your spare time—for this interesting field. 

If you are really in earnest about your future, write 
today for this booklet. There’s no obligation—only chal- 
lenging information that can change your entire future. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 1318-H Chicago, III. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour 2 pints of bile juice into 
your bowels every day. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food may not digest. It may just de- 
cay in the bowels. Then gas bloats up your stom- 
ach. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk, 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.” Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
ly, Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢, 


FALSE TEETH Gow a1°@85 
90 DAYS TRIAL 


TEST THEM 
8 ar $ cE EXAMINE THEM 
We make FALSE TEETH for you BY MAIL | 
SEND 


from your mouth-impression! Money-Back 

pression material, directions. NO 
Booklet of New Styles and 

Information. Write today to MONEY 
PARKER DENTAL LAB. 


GUARANTEE of Satisfaction. Free im- 
127 N. DEARBORN ST., DEPT. 27, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS _,, 
About ue MFRS. ORIG. PRICE = 
‘asiest Terms > 

as Low as 7O¢ a Week 5 
All models completely rebuilt like new, 
L 2-YEAR GUARANT 


EE 
No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


Send for FREE price smashing liter- SS 
ature in colors. Shows all models. See SisS 
our literature before you buy. SEND TODAY .™&& 

FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH, DAY 
Dept.161, 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sigs om 


FREE Be a Nurse 
J Get this big new 
BO O K ® book! Brimful of 


pictures and fasci- 

nating true stories 

of women, 18 to 
60, whom we trained at home in their 
Spare time to be practical nurses. E 
They are making good livelihoods, win- 
ning new friends, living successful lives. Read 
about Mrs. E. G., busy housewife who earned $430 in 3 
months . . . Mrs, B. K., who runs her own rest home. . . 
Miss L. J., whose earnings are educating two small broth- 
ers. Course endorsed by physicians. Thousands of grad- 
uates. High school not necessary. Earn while learning. 
Easy payments. Equipment included. 43rd year. Send for 
your copy of this free book today. Address: 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
100 E. Ohio St. — Dept, 231 
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First—I’m not ‘the last man on 
earth.’ 

Second—There’s no dodging Fate or 
something. I knew from the first it’s 
got to be. We’re doomed. 

Third—I love you, damn you, I 
love you. 

Tully 


P.S.—And don’t get all cherked wp 
about that kid that’s sending flowers 
every night. It’s not your acting. 
Moreover, they probably don’t cost 
him a cent. I found out this morning 
that his old man’s an undertaker. 
Think it over. 7 


SANA 
MAD HATTER 


(Continued from page 47) 
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else unless you’re sure it does something 
for you. Remember, just getting a new 
hat—no matter how ultra—won’t take 
the place of getting the right hat.” 

Two more problem children are Diet- 
rich and Garbo. Both have minds of their 
own and on their first visit to the padded 
cell dared to tell Dache what they 
wanted. Dietrich’s heart was set on some- 
thing mannish, but several hours later 
she left, defeated but ecstatic in a super 
feminine wimple (the first one ever in- 
vented, by the way). Garbo slouched in 
in one of her football game-ish pull- 
down brims, demanding its twin in an- 
other color—but she walked out on air 
in a Peruvian turban of multi-colored 
wool! Damn persuasive, these Daches, 
and no dopes, either. 


Joe CRAWFORD had the average 
American girl infatuation for off-the- 
face hats. Just couldn’t see any other va- 
riety till Lilly showed her the light. Now 
the hat doesn’t come wacky enough for 
Joanie, and she—as you probably know 
—was the first to try a cover-all turban. 

And so it goes. The loveliest of them 
are millinery cowards. Madeleine Car- 
roll hesitates to try anything too daring; 
Irene Dunne refuses to wear red hats; 
Judy Garland—like Vic Mature—is com- 
pletely anti-hat; insists she looks atro- 
cious in all of them. So if you’re squeam- 
ish about trying a new style—obsessed 
with the idea you’re a one-hat-woman, 
take heart. You’re in swell company. 

But how to get out of the rut when 
the budget says distinctly in cold black 
letters: New hat—$2.95. Well, wait till 
you hear. When Lilly first started her 
own millinery shop (back in 1925, after 
she’d been fired from Macy’s for arguing 
with a floor manager), the materials for 
one hat always came to less than $2.00, 
and she can still turn out something 
pretty snappy for $1.00. Ann Rutherford 
has been known to duplicate $90 models 
for $1.50. S’help us! 

So when you've decided on the kind 
of hat you can’t do without—don’t settle 
for anything less—buy the makings and 
whip it up yourself. If you absolutely 
can’t cope with a needle, buy the un- 
trimmed felt or straw part of the hat, 
then pick out the trimmings and have it 
done. Most large department stores have. 
a section that will trim your hat for you 
without charge, providing, of course, you 
buy the potential style-setter in the store. 
Go around trying on hats like the one you 
plan to have made so’s to be dead sure 
it’s your ticket; and if you find one 
ready-made, so much the better. 

Now for those rules: 

1. If your he-chum is a “what-the- 
hell’s-that-thing-on-your-head”-er, for 
heaven’s sake drag him along when you 
go shopping. He'll be terrifically flattered, 
and somehow his taste is rather unerring, 
(In the very good cause of making the 
whole business a bit of a lark, Lilly’s 
installing a snazzy bar for escorts right 
across the corridor from the padded cell! 

2. Never buy a hat sitting down. Some- 


Chicago, Ill. ; thing may go divinely with just your 


face, but be completely out of proportion 
with the rest of you. For instance, very 
big hats make tiny girls look like mush- 
rooms, and little hats turn Amazons into 
Hanpy Houligans. Take a long, search- 
ing look in a full length mirror before 
making that irrevocable decision. 

3. Remember that a hat is not to keep 
your ears warm, but to make you look 
distractingly pretty and to express the 
real you. If you’re kind of a screwball, 
do a Roz Russell and let your hats shout 
it to the skies. You can get away with 
phony birds perched at impossible angles 
and bunches of fruit over each ear. If, 
however, you’re on the May Robson side, 
keep it conservative without getting grim. 

4. Unless your figure rates the double 
whistle from truck drivers and your face 
is rather beautiful, don’t try to launch 
a new hat style. It is either terribly an- 
noying or screamingly funny to the av- 
erage man to see a nothing-to-write- 
home-about woman sporting a radically 
new hat fashion. 


SUMMING up, Lilly tells us that “the 

first law of chic is ‘know thyself.’ Get 
acquainted with your features and in the 
privacy of your own boudoir confess 
which ones aren’t so hot and gloat over 
the good ones. Play down a large nose 
by wearing wide brims; wear veils to 
glamourize a mediocre complexion. If 
your brow is wide and lovely, show it off 
with an off-the-face. Flaunt gorgeous 


hair by wearing hats in vivid, eye-catch- . 


ing colors. Make a mental note of the 
type of hat that is simply taboo for you, 
thus narrowing the field when you ven- 
ture out on your shopping expedition.” 
Lilly paused a second and pondered. 
“Just one parting shot. I’ve always felt 
that a really good hat is sort of like a 
good friend. It wears well and you like 
it better every time you see it. You 
don’t get tired of it from one season to 
the next, and you mourn its eventual 
demise from old age bitterly.” 

Before leaving Lilly’s elegant estab- 
lishment—an entire building on East 
Fifty-Sixth Street where she employs 
two hundred helpers and creates over 
9,000 designs a year—we snuk a look at 
her little idea book. Here, confidentially, 
is a preview of next year’s models! 

There are going to be lots of those 
pirate-hats with up-sweeping brims and 
curtain-backs. (Originated for Loretta 
Young in “The Men in Her Life.”) You'll 
be seeing lots of berets—but huge ones 
with flowing veils. (Dietrich will start 
the vogue in “The Lady Is Willing.”) 
There'll be a big swing “back to black.” 
Dache advises using color only as a fillip, 
never as a focus. Watch for the new 
crusader’s helmet with its peaked visor 
and clean, sharp lines. And notice how 
all the new hats are firmly anchored on 
the head. Lilly’s begun a campaign to 
annihilate the blobs of fluff that blow off 
though there’s not a breath stirring. 

Not to pun too fiendishly, but hasn’t 
Lilly given us a perfectly gorgeous 
head-start on the rest of the girls? More 
glamour to you, now, and happy hatting! 
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SING FOR YOUR SUPPER 


Jinx Falkenburg, wealthy heiress, with 
philanthropic tendencies, interests herself 
in bandleader Buddy Rogers, who has 
one foot in the bread-line. Enrolling, 
incognito, as hostess of the Arcadia Dance 
Hall where Buddy’s band is playing, she 
convinces him she can sing. Eventually 
Jinx is forced to tell Buddy her true 
identity, but takes it hard when news- 
papers break the story of society -heiress 
turning honky-tonk singer. Thinking it 
a publicity stunt of Buddy’s, she huffs 
out of the picture. Buddy disappears, 
too, and it looks as though the whole 
thing is off when Fate and Buddy’s wily 
business manager bring them together. 
—Col. 


SIERRA SUE 


Gene Autry’s mind, most of the time, 
is glued to the problem of eliminating 
the poisonous devil weed from the cattle 
country around Sierra City. But he does 
find time for a few songs and a little 
romancing with Fay McKenzie. Things 


get hot for a while when a plane falls 


into the canyon where the cattle are 
corralled, causing a stampede. But Autry 
swings into action and saves the situa- 
tion with his usual efficiency.—Rep. 


HARVARD HERE I COME 


Slapsie Maxie Rosenbloom, having re- 
ceived a Harvard award for supreme 
pediculousness, gets back at ’em by en- 
rolling at the university. It takes no 
time at all for Prof. Byron Foulger to 
prove by intelligence tests that Maxie is 
America’s No. 1 Moron. National manu- 
facturers pursue him because his en- 
dorsement of their products means an 
immediate jump in sales—so great is his 
appeal to other morons. Riding the crest 
of success, he decides to open a College 
Inn—sends for Arline Judge, who forms 
an organization known as “90,000,000 
Jerks, Inc.,” with Maxie as president. 
At the opening of the Inn, Maxie endows 
a school for morons at Harvard.—Col. 


HONOLULU LU 


Lupe Velez starts out by annexing 
three sailors and ends up with the entire 
fleet. When sailor Bruce Bennett learns 
that a charity contest for “Miss Hono- 
lulu” is about to be staged, he starts 
campaigning for Lupe, whom he knows 
only in her newly acquired role of bur- 
lesque queen. Meanwhile, Uncle Leo 
Carillo, unaware of Lupe’s new venture 
into burlesque, campaigns for his niece. 
In the mad mix-up that follows, Lupe is 
torn between loyalty to the fleet and 
loyalty to her uncle. In the end, the fleet 
wins Lupe—Lupe wins the contest—and 
Uncle Leo wins a job, much against 
his wishes.—Col. : 

(Continued on page 82) 


HOLLYWOOD 
SMALL FRY 


Eddie G. Robinson took his youngster, 
Mannie, who has never seen a_silent 
picture and subtitles, to see Charlie 
Chaplin in “Modern Times.” When Man- 
nie was asked what he thought of the 
Great Chaplin, he replied, “I can’t read. 
Chaplin can’t talk. So I didn’t like the 
pictures.” 
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FASHION MERCHANDISE SHOWN ON 
PAGES 60 AND 61 


Bright red corduroy handbag, all ready 
to go places. $2.00 by Fri-lo. 


Scotch thistle spray pin, “Loch Lomond,” 
with two (count ‘em) spaces for pic- 
tures. A Karu Christmas idea for $2.50. 

Scarfs are in again to add color and 
zest to your clothes. Have a pastel 
plaid wool for daytime, by Glentex, 
and an Echo evening plaid in silver 
and blue chiffon. 

Quilted cotton housecoat with shades- 
of-blue roses and green leaves on a 
dotted white background. Only $4.00 
at Ohrbach’s, N. Y. 


White cotton poplin ski suit treated with 
Dupont’s Zelan, the durable repellent 
that keeps you snugly warm. Ski 
jacket, $9.00, and ski pants, about 
$7.00. Both at Gimbel Bros., N. Y. 


A warm and new-looking cardigan, the 
Volga sweater, a Glamor-knit that 
comes in luscious colors. Under $4.00, 
leading stores. 


Rhinestone evening bag and matching 
butterfly hair ornament. Both for 
under $2.00 at Ohrbach’s, N. Y. 


Glamorous jet jewelry by Miriam Has- 
kell at Saks’ 34th St., N. Y. Earrings, 
$1; pin, $2.95; necklace, $3.95. 


Two dangling, shimmering jet neck- 
laces. Only $1.00 and wonderful 
with all-black sweaters. 


Two magnificently tailored Joan Kenley 
blouses, the perfect Christmas present 
for any girl who loves suits, and 
what girl doesn't? An all-white rayon 
crepe with self-stitching and a white 
one, hand-whipstitched in red. $3.50 
at leading department stores. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT MERCHANDISE 
SHOWN ON PAGE 59 


Khaki for the army: Sewing kit, $1.00; 
money belt, $1.00; shoe-cleaning kit, 
$1.25; complete utility case, $2.50; 
zippered writing case, $3.00. All at 
James McCreery, N. Y. 

Games for the navy: Magnetic back- 
gammon, $4.69; domino set, $.47; 
travel chess set, $2.82. R. H. Macy. 

For store nearest you, write Elizabeth 
Willguss, Fashion Editor. 


Solution to the Crossword Puzzle 
on page 12 


~ DoYou Want 
\Usp , ue nD? 


Then Use This Unusual New Hand Cream 
To Keep Them Soft and Smooth 


“Poor hands” can easily become ‘‘good 
hands.” So don’t worry if housekeeping 
—office work—or nursing duties leave 
your hands chapped, rough and unat- 
tractive. Just use Barrington Hand 
Cream regularly every day. This deli- 
cate, fragrant cream is specially pre- 
pared to relieve such discomfort. Buy 
a generous 44c, 25c or 10c jar today. 
Sold at leading 5 and 10c stores, inde- 
pendent variety, drug and department 
stores. Or write to 
NORTH AMERICAN DYES CORRORATION 


MT. VERNON, N 
I HAND 
Barrington oeean 


<A NADCO QUALITY PRODUCT 
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GLASSES) 2.27 MAIL! 


16 DAYS’ TRIAL! SEND NO MONEY! 


Good Looking! We GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or Your 
MONEY BACK. We alsorepair Broken Glasses. 
Write today for our catalog and *nformation 
U.S.Eye-Glasses Co.1557 Milwaukee Av. Dept.I-104,Chicago 


DAZZLE YOUR FRIENDS! 


No need for $1000 diamonds 
when fiery BLU-BRITE 
mined Zircons dazzle every- 
one—and fools experts. 
F R E E j Write for special 
* catalog of Exotic 
Zircon diamonds that cut glass, 
stand acid—98% cheaper than 
diamonds. 


KIMBERLY GEM CO., Inc. 
AVE.NY.C. Dept.4E 


viv PSORIASIS 


(SCALY SKIN TROUBLE) 


mDERMOIL 
) 


Prove It yourself no matter 
how long you have suffered 
or what you have tried. 

Beautiful book on psoria- 
sis and Dermoil with 
amazing, true _ photo- 
graphic proof of results 
sent FREE. Write for it. 


MAKE THE ONE 


Don’t mistake eczema \¢ 
for the stubborn, ugly ¥ 


embarrassing scaly skin \™ 
disease Psoriasis. Apply 
non-staining Dermoil. 
Thousands do for scaly \p 
spots on body or scalp. 
Grateful users, often after 
ears of suffering, report 
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and of course 
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Aa are best for baby! | .~—A— 
AT CHAIN & DEP’T. STORES - RAND RUBBER CO., B’KLYN, NEW YORK 
ust to get acquainted we will make a beautiful PRO- 
FESSIONAL enlargement of any snapshot, photo, 
kodak picture, print or negative to 5x7 inch FREE. 
Please include color of eyes, hair, and clothing for 
prompt information on a natural, life-like color en- 
largement in a FREE FRAME to set on the table or 
dresser. Your original returned with your FREE 


PROFESSIONAL enlargement. 
return mailing—Act Quick. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


7021 Santa Monica Blvd., Dept. 176 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


BY PANTS 


A>, 
WE SK 


Please send 10c for 


) 
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WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 


Ey FALSE TEETH 
$ AS LOW AS $7.95 
4 Per Plate, DENTAL PLATES 

are made in our own laboratory 

from your personal impression. 

= Our workmanship and material 
GUARANTEED or purchase price refunded. We take this 
risk on our 60-day trial offer. DO NOT SEND ANY MONEY! 
MAIL POST CARD for FREE Material and Catalog of our 
LOW PRICES. DON’T PUT IT OFF — Write us TODAY! 
BRIGHTON - THOMAS DENTAL LABORATORY, 
Dept. 95| 6217 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. 


\ij, GIVEN Se 


Solid sterling silver Birthstone Ring; 
or lovely 13 set sparkling Dinner Ring; 
or an All-Occasion Ring with simulated: 

Ruby and 8 brilliant marcasites; FOR selling 4 boxes of 
Rosebud Salve at 25ceach. Send No Money. Order 4salve. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 23,WOODSBORO, MARYLAND. 


SYRINGE 


a Women 
At DRUG COUNTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Free Booklet—The Marvel Co., Dept. 425, New Haven, Conn. 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8x10 inches es 
or smaller if desired. C i 


Same price for full length 

or bust form, groups, land- 

scapes, pet animals, etc., 

or enlargements of any 

part of group picture. Safe 

return of original photo e 

guaranteed. 3 for $1.00 = 

SEND NO MONEY 32° 2:ilphote | 
. lado or snapshot * 

(any size) and within a week you will receive 

wand beautiful enlargement, guaranteed fade- 

ass. Pay postman 47c plus postage—or send 490 eh 

with order and we pay postage. Big 16x20 ie 


inch enlargement sent C.O.D. 78¢ Hat vas 

age or sen ic and we pay postage. Take advant: f this amazing 

offer now. Send your photos today. Specify size wanted. 
STANDARD ART STUDIOS 


113 S. Jefferson St., Dept. 1332-A, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 58) 


as a flock romance you'll discover. 
And now—what about looks? They 
shouldn’t really count so much, but 


everyone knows you can’t sell merchan-. 


dise, no matter how wonderful it is, in a 
dreary package. Know your type and 
make the most of it via make-up, clothes 
and accessories. Be careful not to get 
ahead of yourself. Judy had an expe- 
rience we might all profit by. She 
couldn’t wait to grow up to veils and 
velvets, and now that she is grown up, 
she wears pinafores and braids. . She 
realizes now that if she had been allowed 
to wear spike heels, thick make-up and 
too chic ensembles, she would only have 
been a bad caricature of such sophisti- 
cates as Rosalind Russell and Hedy 
Lamarr. 

Just a few parting shots now to help 
you successfully carry on the campaign. 


Don’t wear slinky dresses, spike heels, 
clanging jewelry and heavy perfume to 
school. 

Don’t get down to one lone crony, 
either male or female. 

' Do get proficient at some sport. Now’s 
your golden opportunity, and you'll be 
sorry if you don't. 

Do try out for the dramatic club. It’s 
the best thing we know for developing 
poise. 

Do try and read at least two good books 
a month. It develops a good background 
and will help you out in those conver- 
sational lulls that are bound to crop up 
sooner or later. 

Do be immaculate about hair, nails 
and. clothes. 

Do keep your sense of humor no 
matter how terrifically disastrous the 
situation may be—and have fun! 


REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 81) 


DON’T GET PERSONAL 


It all starts when Hugh Herbert in- 
herits his late uncle’s pickle fortune and 
starts out for the Whippet Pickle Works, 
picking up Mischa Auer on the way. 
Two Whippet associates plot to cheat 
Hugh Herbert out of his share of the 
pickles while the love interest is sus- 
tained by secretary, script writer, and 
radio talent for the Whippet Works. Be- 
cause of well-meaning Hugh, a merry 
scramble follows. The four young lovers 
are paired and re-paired. But finally, each 
gets his mate and the law its crooks—U. 


SWING IT. SOLDIER 


A case of mistaken identity, involving 
Frances Langford, results in a carload of 
chuckles for everyone but her. While 
still in the draft army, Ken Murray is 
commissioned by his tent-mate to look 
after wife Frances (The Lovely Lady of 
Song) ... but is not told that Frances 
is twins. He does know, however, that 


the songstress is to become a mother and 
must leave her work. He does everything 
possible to stymie her efforts in securing 
the contract she and Don Wilson (an- 
nouncer) are after. The trouble is that 
Frances’ place has been taken by her 
twin sister. When Ken Murray discovers 
the truth, sister wins her radio show and 
Ken wins sister.—U. 


THE DEVIL PAYS OFF 


In this case, the devil pays off J. Ed- 
ward Bromberg, shipping magnate, for 
traitorous acts against the U. S. Govern- 
ment. William Wright is commissioned 
to uncover the plot when the U. S. Navy 
suspects foul play. Margaret Tallichet is 
assigned to masquerade as his wife and 
plays the role so winsomely that Will 
refuses to give her up when the job is 
finished. It all ends happily enough when 
William escapes death at the hands of 
the villain, who, in turn, exposes him- 
self and tumbles from the top of his 
broadcasting tower.—Rep. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


What stories or features did you enjoy most in our January issue? 
1, 2, 3 at the right of the titles of your Ist, 2nd, 3rd choice. 


They Live With Their Boots On.. .() 
Vocal Boy Makes Good (Morgan). .(] 
Self-Made 
Too Many Husbands? (Payne)....0) 


Siren (Bruce) 


Christmas—It’s Colossal 


ADDRESS THIS TO: POLL DEPT., 


I Wrote A Letter To My Love 

Mad Hatter 

Hello, Evvabody (Kyser) 

“They Died With Their Boots On’) 
Good News 
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MODERN SCREEN 


Delete IN ANY MAGAZINE! 


February MODERN SCREEN gets as close to 
Lana Turner as the satin nightie she wears 


and betrays her every secret to you!!! 


B.S. to of Loy -eragy qils 


Read CO-ED* and get your man! 


And send in for our February chart. Tells you how to dress on all occasions—and for all boys! 


*(A new Modern Screen department devoted to “What the ’TeenAge Girl should know.) 


MODERN SCREEN ON SALE EVERYWHERE DECEMBER 30th 


